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Town  of  Tyngsboro 
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Tyngsboro,  MA 
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508-647  0645 
Volume:  Q 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Tyngsborough,  Mass.  01879 


CALENDAR  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  1996 

Meetings  are  held  at  Dunstable  Congregational  Church  (Route  113) 
on  the  First  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  pm 
Show  Membership  Card  at  each  meeting 
Dues:  Single  $5.00,  Family  $8.00 
Guests  $2.00  donation,  Students  free 
DUES  COLLECTION  BEGINS  AT  MARCH  MEETING 


7  WILDFLOWERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  by  JEAN  BUERMEYER 

Jean  Buermeyer  of  Harvard  MA,  is  a  well  known  photographer,  lecturer  and  teacher  whose  work  has  appeared  in  many  journals  and 
books.  Her  slide  presentation  will  feature  many  wildflowers  found  in  New  England  showing  the  entire  plant  and  its  habitat.  Jean 
gives  the  common  name  and  interesting  facts  about  each  flower  and  ends  her  program  with  musical  background  to  her  favorite 
flowers. 

4  RAVENS:  THE  LIFE  HISTORY  AND  STATUS  OF  THE  COMMON  RAVEN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  by 
BILL  BYRNE 

Bill  Byrne,  staff  photographer  for  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  gives  us  an  intimate  glimpse  into  the  life 
and  times  of  this  wise,  yet  wary  member  of  the  crow  family.  A  symbol  of  wildness,  the  Raven  retreated  from  areas  of  human 
activity  during  the  last  century  Now,  Ravens  appear  to  be  reclaiming  some  of  their  former  territory,  are  breeding  again  in  Mass., 
and  sightings  have  increased  in  our  area!  Club  members  will  recognize  Bill’s  superb  photos  from  the  Division’s  quarterly  magazine, 
Massachusetts  Wildlife  ” 

2  MY  NEW  ENGLAND  by  ALVAH  SANBORN 

From  the  summit  of  Katahdin  and  the  waters  of  the  famed  Allagash  Waterway  with  its  Loons  and  moose  to  the  acid  bogs  and  flower 
dotted  fields  of  Berkshire  County  this  program  offers  an  ecological  view  of  New  England.  In  Penobscot  Bay  visit  a  bird  banding 
station  when  the  Warblers  are  passing  through  in  the  fall.  There  are  adventures  in  the  mountain  retreats  of  the  endangered 
copperheads  and  timber  rattlesnakes.  Ferns  and  mushrooms  are  studied.  Most  exciting  of  all  is  slipping  into  a  blind  to  photograph 
such  common  birds  as  Bluebirds  and  Killdeer  and  the  more  difficult  birds  like  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  and  the  Goshawk. 

5  BIRDS  OF  VENEZUELA  by  BRIAN  CASSIE 

Brian  Cassie  of  Foxboro  MA  is  a  teacher,  writer,  and  naturalist  with  special  interests  in  birds  and  butterflies.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
children’s  book  Butterfly  Alphabet  Book  published  in  1 995.  Among  other  activities,  he  presently  serves  as  a  coordinator  of  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society’s  Butterfly  Atlas  Project  and  carries  out  a  monarch  butterfly  research  program  in  Cape  May.  New 
Jersey.  Brian  also  leads  nature  tours  around  the  world. 

3  MARINE  LIFE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  by  ANDREW  MARTINEZ 

For  more  than  25  years,  Andrew  Martinez  has  been  diving  in  New  England  waters.  Photographing  this  rich  area  has  been  his 
passion  for  over  20  years.  His  work  has  been  published  in  most  nature,  travel,  and  dive  magazines  in  the  U  S.  and  in  many  other 
countries.  Andrew  has  had  photo  assignments  for  National  Geographic  Society  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  Bonaire,  and  Cape  Cod.  He  has 
led  Marine  Biology  or  travel  groups  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  and  the  Bay  Islands  of  Honduras  His  photos  are 
currently  being  used  in  books  or  displays  in  most  of  the  country’s  aquaria.  He  has  recently  published  the  guide  book,  Marine  Life 
Qtffie  North.  Atlantic- 

7  RIGHT  PLACE  RIGHT  TIME  by  KARL  SCHANZ 

Karl  Schanz  of  Tewksbury  is  a  well  known  favorite  club  member.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Camera  Naturalists  Club  and 
Master  member  of  the  New  England  Camera  Club  He  has  won  many  top  awards  in  photography  including  the  APSA  award  in  1 994, 
and  has  exceptional  talent  in  teaching  and  lecturing.  This  show  will  present  the  wildlife  and  birds  of  Arizona  including 
Hummingbirds,  tropical  birds  of  Florida,  and  the  spectacular  but  not  too  well  known,  Slot  Canyon  in  Arizona  His  audiovisual  slide 
presentations  are  always  superb. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES,  KINDLY  CONTACT: 

MARCIA  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  (508)649-6760  JOAN  WOODBURY,  PROGRAMS  (603)595-0544 
JOANDUPREY,  TREASURER  (508)448-2286  ERIN  COSTELLO,  PUBLICITY  (508)649-6499 


The  Mad  Bluebird 


When  this  photograph  first  appeared  on  the  cover 
of  a  National  Geographic  brochure,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  overwhelmed  with  phone  calls  and 
letters  from  people  wanting  to  know  where  to  find 
it.  A  delightful  portrait  of  an  adult  male  Eastern 
bluebird  (Sialia  sialia),  perched  on  a  fencepost 
and  looking  thoroughly  grumpy,  this  image  is  by 
award-winning  wildlife  photographer  Michael  L. 
Smith. 


Ask  Lillian 


How  can  we 


(Lillian  Files,  past  president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society) 
help  Bluebirds  on  very  hot  days  when  one  sees  them  with  their  bills  wide  open? 


Extreme  heat  can  spoil  eggs  and  kill  nestlings.  Birds  hold  their  mouths  open  as  a  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  of 
saliva.  Keep  a  nearby  supply  of  fresh  water,  make  sure  boxes  are  well  ventilated  and  boxes  are  made  with  at 
least  5/8"  thickness  of  wood  and  light  of  color. 


What  is  best  kind  of  habitat  I  should  place  my  boxes? 

Bluebirds  prefer  to  nest  in  reasonably  open  areas  where  there  are  scattered  trees  and  where  ground  cover  is  quite 
short  or  sparse  such  as  large  lawns,  pastures,  golf  courses  and  cemeteries. 


I  sometimes  find  Bluebird  eggs  shells  on  the  ground  near  my  boxes  and  nest  is  not  disturbed. 
Can  you  give  me  any  cles  as  to  what  happened? 


The  raider  could  be  a  House  Wren,  House  Sparrow  or  Starlings  if  hole  is  larger  than  1  1/2"  or  if  Starling  can 
reach  nest  without  entering.  Also  chipmunks  and  squirrels  can  be  the  culprits  but  snakes  usually  swallow  eggs 
whole. 


We  are  very  discouraged  by  Sparrow  problems.  What  can  we  do? 


This  is  a  most  common  and  frustrating  problem  on  a  Bluebird  Trail  which  causes  Bluebirds  serious  troubles. 

You  can  legally  remove  sparrow  nests  continuously  and  they  may  finally  give  up.  They  also  maybe  trapped  with 
a  sparrow  trap  catching  many  or  use  an  inside  trap  in  nestbox  but  this  one  has  to  be  monitored  hourly.  Keep 
boxes  away  from  buildings.  Boxes  may  be  set  3  ft.  above  ground  as  sparrow  don't  like  nesting  close  to  ground. 

A  plastic  box  as  the  Gilbertson  box  maybe  a  deterrant. 

What  Kind  of  plants,  shurbs  or  trees  should  I  plant  to  help  Wintering  Bluebirds? 

Most  berry-bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  that  hold  their  fruit  throughout  the  winter  will  provide  food  for 
Bluebirds.  Among  best  are  Holly,  Red  Chokeberry,  Fire-thorn,  Hawthorn,  Staghorn  Sumac  and  Bittersweet. 
Your  local  nurseryman  should  be  able  to  help  you  with  varities  best  suited  in  your  area. 

Is  it  unusual  to  have  white  Bluebirds  eggs? 

It's  usually  a  surprise  to  most  bluebirders  to  see  white  eggs  as  they  usually  lay  clear  blue  eggs  or  very  light  blue 
eggs.  It's  estimated  that  one  in  fifty  females  will  lay  pure  white  eggs. 

What  do  Bluebirds  eat? 

Bluebirds  are  insect  eaters  such  as  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles,  spiders,  caterpillars  and  ants.  Most  insect  food 
is  obtained  from  near  the  ground  but  also  can  be  obtained  by  taking  flying  insects  such  as  moths  on  the  wing.  In 
early  Spring  andFall  and  Winter  months  they  usually  depend  uon  berries  to  survive. 

Tree  Swallows  are  taking  over  all  my  boxes  and  Bluebirds  are  leaving  my  area.  What  can  I  do? 

Tree  Swallows  are  also  desirable  birds.  They  often  compete  seriously  with  Bluebirds  particularly  in  the  North, 
g  Dealing  with  this  problem  is  to  mount  your  boxes  in  pairs  approximately  10  ft.  apart.  Usually  Bluebirds  and 

Tree  Swallows  will  not  nest  that  close  to  their  own  species  but  will  tolerate  another  species. 

(Members,  please  submit  your  questions.)  , 


Page  2  -  Bluebird  Monitor 


Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

One  Ocean  Spray  Drive 
Lakeville-Middleboro,  MA  02349 
(508)946-1000  FAX  (508)946-7704 


February  26,  1996 
Hank  Coleman 

Tri-State  Bluebird  Association 
183  Wheeler  Street 
Rehoboth,  MA  02769 
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Dear  Hank: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  and  talking  to  our 
employees  about  bluebirds.  On  behalf  of  the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Employee  Nature 
Committee  and  all  of  the  other  employees  who  attended  your  talk,  we  are  truly  appreciative  of 
the  time  that  you  took  out  of  your  schedule  to  come  speak  to  us.  Everyone  enjoyed  your 
presentation  and  gained  valuable  information  about  birds  through  both  your  talk  and  the 
discussion  that  followed.  The  information  you  provided  was  interesting  and  beneficial  to  all  of 
us.  Your  talk  has  helped  to  energize  our  “ Adopt- A-Bluebird”  program  (that’s  our  nest  box 
monitoring  program).  Inviting  Lillian  Files  was  also  a  treat  as  her  talk  was  also  well  received. 

So  far,  one  of  our  bluebird  monitors  has  seen  two  bluebirds  checking  out  a  box.  Spring  is 
certainly  on  its  way! 

I  have  started  the  paperwork  on  obtaining  a  corporate  membership  in  the  Tri-State  Bluebird 
Society  for  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Also,  a  few  employees  have  inquired  about  individual 
memberships  as  well.  I  look  forward  to  sharing  bluebird  stories  with  you  in  the  future  and  if  you 
would  like,  I  can  provide  you  with  our  nest  box  monitoring  results. at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  other  ideas  for  speakers  or  activities  that  our  nature 
committee  might  be  interested  in.  Thank  you  again  for  your  presentation. 

Sincerely, 

Brian  A.  Wick 

Chair-person,  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Employee  Nature  Committee 
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One  Ocean  Spray  Drive 
Lakeville-Middleboro,  MA  02349 
(508)946-1000  FAX  (508)946-7704 


February  23,  1996 

Lillian  Lund  Files 
Windswept  Acres 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lillian: 


On  behalf  of  the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Employee  Nature  Committee,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  bluebird  presentation.  It  was  truly  an  enjoyable  and  inspiring  talk.  You 
have  a  passion  for  bluebirds  that  I  have  never  experienced  before  and  this  carries  over 
beautifully  into  your  presentation.  Word  of  your  talk  has  quickly  spread  through  the  company 
with  many  people  coming  up  to  me  and  expressing  their  appreciation  of  your  lecture.  You  have 
inspired  many  employees  to  build  (or  purchase)  nesting  boxes  and  are  hoping  to  attract  bluebirds 
to  their  yards.  A  few  people,  including  the  Ocean  Spray  cooperative,  are  joining  the  Tri-State 
Bluebird  Society. 

As  far  as  our  Ocean  Spray  monitors  are  concerned,  they  have  left  your  presentation  with 
renewed  excitement  for  bluebirds  and  are  already  talking  about  this  year’s  monitoring  program. 
One  of  our  monitors  saw  three  bluebirds  checking  out  boxes  earlier  this  week!  We  will  also  try 
to  become  more  aggressive  with  our  House  Sparrow  “situation”. 

The  Nature  Committee  will  keep  the  Tri-State  Bluebird  Society  informed  on  the  progress  of  our 
bluebird  program  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future.  Thank  you  again 
Lillian  for  a  terrific  presentation! 


Sincerely, 

Brian  Wick 

Chair-person,  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Employee  Nature  Committee 


Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 


Fly/  little  bluebird y-fiyr 
Under  a  pale  gray  skyrrry" '  ^ 

Spring's,  orbits  way^i.t laytime"’ 

Somehow  you'll  make  your  way 
I  can  almost  predict. the  day 
I  ’  11  look  ouy  my  door  and  there 


Chorus : .  B1 uebird ,  fly 
Wish  that  I 
Could  bring  the 


joy  that  seems  to  follow 

Fate  wasn't  always  kind  ~ 

There  were  times  you  Vere  hard  to  find* 

But  people  have  learned  to  lend  a  helping  hand 

Now  when  you  make  your  home 

It's  a  place  you  can  call  your  own 

And  five  eggs  of  blue  means  bluebirds  once  again. 

Chorus 


Fly,  little  bluebird,  fly 
Under  an  autumn  sky 

Summer  has  fled,  it's  timejto  go,  my  friend 

Somehow  you'll  make  your  way  7;  77 -V, 

Then  next  year  on  a  bright  spring  day 
I'll  look  out  my  door  and  there  you'll  be  ac 

Chorus 


EARL  GILLIS  1914-1995 


The  bluebird  world  lost  another  of  Its  "greats"  when  Earl  Gillis  of  Newberg, 
Oregon  died  on  11  November  1995,  at  age  81.  Earl  was  a  U.S.  Navy  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  After  the  war,  he  became  a  teacher,  coach,  principal,  and 
supervisor  of  pupil  personnel  services.  Earl  was  a  Celtic  historian,  delighted 
in  his  Scottish  ancestry,  and  was  an  accomplished  bagpipe  player.  He  was 
interested  in  all  phases  of  nature.  In  the  1970’s  he  assisted  the  late  Hubert 
Prescott  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  Western  Bluebird  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
After  Hubert’s  death,  Earl  carried  on  the  work  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Hubert  Prescott  Bluebird  Recovery  Project.  As  a  result  of  this 
project,  the  Western  Bluebird  is  making  a  comeback  in  western  Oregon.  Earl 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  Portland  Audubon  Warbler  and  for  Sialia.  He  was 
honored  with  the  Mamie  Campbell  Award  by  the  Portland  Audubon  Society  for 
his  work  with  the  Western  Bluebird.  Earl  also  served  as  a  Board  Member  for 
the  North  American  Bluebird  Society.  His  infectious  sense  of  humor  delighted 
all  who  met  him.  While  he  and  his  late  wife  Edna  had  no  children  of  their 
own, "  [they]  are  sorely  missed  by  all  the  children,  most  now  grown,  but  some 
still  young,  whom  their  lives  touched  over  the  years."  May  he  rest  in  peace 
knowing  that  he  helped  one  of  God’s  most  beautiful  creatures--the  bluebird! 


Patricia  Johnston  and  Mary  Janetatos 
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Bluebird  Expert,  Stonewall  Farm 
Present  Slide  Show  And  Workshop  I 

Lilian  Files,  a  bluebird  expert,  will  present  a 
workshop  on  making  bluebird  boxes  on  March  9th 
at  Stonewall  Farm.  The  same  day,  she  will  also 
present  a  slide  show  at  the  Keene  Public  Library. 

Workshop  participants  will  learn  how  man-made 
boxes  have  brought  the  nomadic  and  gentle  East¬ 
ern  Bluebird  back  from  the  brink  of  extinction.  The 
workshop  will  be  held  at  Stonewall  Farm  and  will 
run  from  12:30  until  3  p.m.  Workshop  fee  is  $13  for 
members  and  $15  for  non-members.  Registration 
is  required;  call  603-357-7278. 

Earlier  the  same  day.  Files  will  present  a  free  slide 
show  at  the  Keene  Public  Library  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  noon.  Participants  will  learn  how  they  can  help 
the  bluebirds  by  joining  a  successful  conservation 
program. 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY  ^ 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Ch.^^| 
in  Dunstable  Center  on  Route  113,  the  1  st  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  pm.  Dues:  Single  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2 
donation,  Students  FREE.  Dues  Collection  begins  at  March 
Meeting.  Show  Membership  Card  at  each  meeting. 

March  7th  Wildflowers  of  New  England  by  Jean  Buermeyer 
Jean  Buermeyer  of  Harvard  MA,  is  a  well  known  photographer, 
lecturer  and  teacher  whose  work  has  appeared  in  many  journals 
and  books.  Her  slide  presentation  will  feature  many  wildflowers 
found  in  New  England  showing  the  entire  plant  and  its  habitat. 
Jean  gives  the  common  name  and  interesting  facts  about  each 
flower  and  ends  her  program  with  musical  background  to  her 
favorite  flowers. 

For  further  information  on  programs  and  other  activities 
kindly  contact:  Marcia  Wilson,  President  (508)  649-6760;  Joan 
Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer 
(508)  448-2286;  Erin  Costello,  Publicity  (508)  649-6499. 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Churcj 
in  Dunstable  Center  on  Route  113,  the  1st  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  pm.  Dues:  Single  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2 
donation,  Students  FREE.  Dues  Collection  begins  at  March 
Meeting.  Show  Membership  Card  at  each  meeting. 

April  4th  Ravens:  Life  History  and  Status  of  the  Common 
Raven  In  Massachusetts  by  Bill  Byrne  Bill  Byrne,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  gives  us  an  intimate  glimpse  into  the  life  and  times  of 
this  wise,  yet  wary  member  of  the  crow  family.  A  symbol  of 
wildness,  the  Raven  retreated  from  areas  of  human  activity 
during  the  last  century.  Now,  Ravens  appear  to  be  reclaimirryJ 
some  of  their  former  territory,  are  breeding  again  in  Mass.,  ariu| 
sightings  have  increased  in  our  area!  Club  members  will 
recognize  Bill’s  superb  photos  from  the  Division  s  quarterly 
magazine,  Massachusetts  Wildlife. 

For  further  information  on  programs  and  other  activities 
kindly  contact:  Marcia  Wilson,  President  (508)  649-6760;  Joan 
Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer 
/cno^  AAa.ooafi-  Frin  Hnstflllo  Publicity  15081  649-6499. 


Eastern  Screech  Owl 


A  Checklist  of  Mm  England  ©wls 

How  many  have  YOU  found? 


Barn  Owl  (Tyto  alba) 

uncommon;  year-round 

Eastern  Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio) 

common;  year-round 

Great  Horned  Owl  (Bubo  virginianus) 

common;  year-round 

Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca) 

uncommon;  winter 

Northern  Hawk  Owl  (Surnia  ulula) 

rare;  winter 

Burrowing  Owl  (Athene  cunicularia) 
rare 

Barred  Owl  (Strix  varia) 
common;  year-round 
Great  Gray  Owl  (Strix  nebulosa) 
rare;  winter 

Long-eared  Owl  (Asio  otus) 
uncommon;  year-round 
Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  flammeus) 
uncommon;  year-round 
Boreal  Owl  (Aegolius  funereus) 
rare;  winter 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl  (Aegolius  acadicus) 
uncommon;  year-round 


nests  in  New  England 


Watching 


Dunstable,  MA  01827-0220 
Ph:  508-649-3779 
Fax:  508-649-7377 


Eyes  On  Owls 

Live  Oivt  Programs 


Photos  ©  Mark  Wilson  /  Wildshot,  Printing  by  Foremost  Printers;  Design  by  Nancy  Marx 
Eyes  On  Owls  is  a  registered  trademark;  Brochure  text  ©  Marcia  Wilson 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Morrison 
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Asio,  a  Short-eared  Owl,  hunts 
New  England’s  grasslands 
by  day. 


Otus,  an  Eastern  Screech 
Owl,  would  rather  trill 
than  screech. 


Bubo,  a  Great  Horned  Owl,  is 
the  flying  tiger  of  the  forest. 


Strix,  a  Barred  Owl,  hoots  it 
up  day  or  night. 


Oifi!  Owls  brings  live  owls  to  your  group 
for  a  rare  educational  treat.  Our  permanently 
injured  owls  are  unable  to  survive  in  the  wild, 
yet  come  to  you  as  captivating  ambassadors 
from  the  world  of  wildlife. 

bmjCiMter  these  seldom  seen  birds  of  prey 
eye  to  eye,  and  learn  about  their  fascinating 
habits  and  adaptations.  You’ll  also  discover 
how  to  find  owls  in  your  neighborhood! 

Who’s  watching  lyes  Qn  Owls? 

schools,  grades  K-12 
universities 
annual  meetings 
garden  clubs 
bird  clubs 
outdoor  groups 
day-care  facilities 
retirement  communities 


MAKE  THE  WISE  CHOICE  ...  RESERVE  TODAY! 
GIVE  US  A  HOOT  AT  508-649-3779. 


y6S  Ull  OWlS  live  owl  programs  make 
learning  about  wildlife  fun!  Explore  how 
an  owl  makes  a  living.  How  do  they  fly 
so  silently?  Which  owl  eats  skunks?  Do  owls  see  in 
the  dark?  Discover  which  owls  live  in  hollow  trees. 


programs  are 
presented 
by  naturalist 
Marcia  Wilson 


Perhaps  an  owl  is  watching  you! 


Marcia  brings 
over  30 


years 
of  experience 
in  biology, 
field  ornithology  and  environmental 


With  an  exciting  mix  of  color  slides  and  live  owls 
Eyes  on  Owls  gives  you  an  intimate  look  into  an 
owl’s  world. 


Barred  Owl 


education  to  these  colorful  programs. 
In  fact,  she  grew  up  with  owls,  since 
her  parents  kept  owls  for  educational 
outreach. 


supreme  hunters 
owl  habitats  and 


The  possession  and  use  of  our  live 
owls  for  educational  purposes  is 
licensed  by  state  wildlife  agencies 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 


how  you  can  help 
protect  them 
food  chains  and 


Service 


biological  diversity 
how  to  find  owls 


on  your  own 


Meadow  Vole 


Eyes  on  Owls 


programs  encourage 
interactive  learning! 
Our  programs 
supply: 

teachers’  kits 


containing  curricu 
lum  ideas,  a  book 


list  and  activities 


to  learn  more 


about  owls 


New  England 


owl  checklists 


for  everyone 
contest  prizes 
press  kits  with  a 
program  descrip¬ 
tion,  promotional 
ideas,  publicity 
photos  and  a 
biography  of 
the  speaker 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church 
I  in  Dunstable  Center  on  Route  113,  the  1st  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  pm.  Dues:  Single  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2 
donation.  Students  FREE.  Dues  Collection  begins  at  March 
Meeting.  Show  Membership  Card  at  each  meeting. 

May  2nd  MY  NEW  ENGLAND  by  ALVAH  SANBORN 
From  the  summit  of  Katahdin  and  the  waters  of  the  famed 
Allagash  Waterway  with  its  loons  and  moose  to  the  acid  bogs 
and  flower  dotted  fields  of  Berkshire  County  this  program  offers 
an  ecological  view  of  New  England.  In  Penobscot  Bay  visit  a  bird 
banding  station  when  the  Warblers  are  passing  through  in  the 
fall.  There  are  adventures  in  the  mountain  retreats  of  the 
endangered  copperheads  and  timber  rattlesnakes.  Ferns  and 
mushrooms  are  studied.  Most  exciting  of  all  is  slipping  into  a 
blind  to  photograph  such  common  birds  as  Bluebirds  and 
Killdeer  and  the  more  difficult  birds  like  the  Pileated  Woodpecker 
|  and  the  Goshawk. 

For  further  information  on  programs  and  other  activities 
kindly  contact:  Marcia  Wilson,  President  (508)  649-6760;  Joan 
Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer 
(508)  448-2286;  Erin  Costello,  Publicity  (508)  649-6499. 


New  Activities!!! 


Saturday,  March  23, 1:00  -  4:00  p.m 

an  active  bluebird  landlord  or  would  just  like  to  learn  more 
itiful  and  beloved  birds,  you're  invited  to  join  us  in  the  barn 
ms  in  Stow.  Swap  stories  and  enjoy  an  informative  slide  pro¬ 
files,  past  president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society, 
m,  assemble  two  precut  bluebird  boxes;  one  for  installatlon 
erty,  one  to  take  home.  There  will  be  a  charge  of  $6.00  per 
the  cost  of  the  materials  and  program;  children  12  and  under 
.  tQ SVT  p.q  Box 7,  Wavland, MA OlTygb^MarchlS^lease^ 
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March  23.  Our  thanks  to  Lillian 


New  homes  under  construction  at  SVT's  bluebird  program  on 
Files  for  her  slide  talk,  to  Jean  Lynch  for  offering  the  hospitality  of  Shelburne  Farm  in  Stow, 
and  to  George  McQueen,  who  prepared  36  bluebird  house  kits  for  assembly  by  participates ^ 
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Bringing  Back  the  Bluebirds! 


Many  years  back  we  had  slightly  bluer  sky's,  not  because  we  lived  in  a  cleaner 
world,  but  because  we  lived  with  the  bluebirds. 

Did  you  know  the  bluebird,  not  the  robin,  used  to  be  the  first  sign  of  spring?  Thatl 
was  fifty  years  ago  when  they  were  one  of  the  most  common  American  songbirds.  But 
today,  due  to  chemical  pesticides  and  a  growing  shortage  of  natural  cavities  for 
nesting,  the  population  of  the  bluebird  has  dwindled  up  to  90%  in  some  areas. 

If  you  ask  a  young  person  today  if  they've  ever  seen  a  bluebird,  most  will  reply 
"no",  whereas  if  you  ask  an  older  person  most  will  smile  nostalgically  as  if  you're 
asking  of  an  old  friend.  And  as  Lillian  Files,  past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  points  out,  we  can  help  our  old  friends  by  simply  re-creating  the 
habitat  we  took  away. 

By  building  bluebird  trails,  these  gentle  creatures  have  a  chance  to  sing  and 
thrive  again.  You  might  be  wondering  how  does  one  build  a  bluebird  trail?  Lillian  will 
tell  us  on  the  next  episode  of  Pets  in  the  Picture ,  Tuesday  April  16th;  8:30pm  on  cable 
channel  42.  Pets  in  the  Picture  is  a  local  program  produced  at  Cablevision  in 
Lexington. 

Lillian,  who  has  over  forty  years  of  experience  with  bluebirds,  is  still  in  awe 
when  they  return  to  her  backyard  every  spring  as  if  it  is  her  first  citing.  When  asked 
why  they  are  so  special  she  smiles,  "Unlike  most  other  birds,  bluebirds  are  extremely 
family  oriented.  They  don't  leave  their  parents  the  moment  they  can  fly,  they  stick 
together  and  take  care  of  one  another." 

Apparently  Lillian  isn't  the  oniy  one  who  has  felt  adoration  for  this  bird. 

"...if  the  warble  of  the  first  bluebird  does  not  thrill  you-  know  that  the  morning  and 
spring  of  your  life  are  past.  Thus  may  you  feel  your  pulse."  Thoreau,  1859. 
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Find  out  how  Lillian  Files  has  devoted  her  life  to  bringing  the  Bluebird  back  to  its  New  England  habitat.  By  Maggie  Mehaffey 
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Photos  By  Karl  Schantz 


On  a  crisp  fall  morning  I  traveled  to  a  little  town 
close  to  the  New  Hampshire  border  to  talk  with 
Lillian  Files  -  a  small,  dynamic  woman  in  her 
sixties  with  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and  many 
passions.  She  divides  her  time  between  her 
love  for  the  works  of  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and 
Emerson  and  her  lifelong  commitment  to  bringing  the  North 
American  Bluebird  back  from  extinction’s  edge.  Listening  to  her 
talk,  it  is  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  her  excitement  as  she  enthuses 
about  “her  bluebirds.” 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  Monadanock  range  and  Temple 
Mountain  greets  her  every  morning  from  the  backyard  of  her  cozy 
brown  ranch,  30  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts. 

Her  back  yard  resembles  an  avian  housing  complex  with  more 
than  30  bluebird  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  nailed  to  trees, 
mounted  on  poles  and  even  hung  from  the  clothesline  —  too  many 
for  the  amount  of  land,  she  admits.  She  calls  this  her  laboratory, 
her  experiment  in  attracting  bluebirds. 

Indoors,  Files’  home  brims  with  bluebird  bric-a-brac;  statues,  - 
calendars,  boxes  and  artwork  cover  all  available  space  on  walls 
and  shelves.  People  keep  giving  them  to  her,  she  says. 
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It  is  a  gray  day  in  November,  long  past  the  time  for  bluebirds  to  fly  south.  But  Files  Lillian  Files, 

tells  me  there  were  more  than  25  bluebirds  in  her  oak  tree  earlier  that  morning.  I  look  also  known  as 

out  the  window  of  her  tiny  sun  room  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  am  treated  to  an  The  Bluebird  Lady. 

unexpected  show.  Not  fifteen  feet  from  the  window  sits  a  female  bluebird  about  the 
size  of  a  common  robin,  clinging  with  her  tiny  feet  to  the  rough  side  of  a  pine  box 
nailed  to  a  nearby  tree.  Then  a  male,  with  his  brilliant  blue  back  and  rust-colored 
chest,  alights  on  a  nearby  branch.  I  don’t  even  need  the  binoculars  Files  hands  me 
to  see  them  clearly.  Two  more  males  land  on  the  box  as  I  watch.  I  find  that  I’m  hold¬ 
ing  my  breath.  I’ve  never  seen  a  more  lovely  shade  of  blue. 

“I  love  to  see  them,”  says  Files,  echoing  my  thoughts,  “and  I’m  glad  you  got  the 
chance,  but  I  don’t  like  it  when  they  hang  around  so  late  in  the  year.  I’m  afraid  the 
weather  will  turn  bad  suddenly  and  we’ll  have  a  catastrophe.” 

Files  has  good  reason  for  her  fears.  Despite  a  modest  recent  comeback,  North 
American  bluebirds  have  declined  by  as  much  as  90%  during  the  past  50  years,  due 
to  loss  of  habitat,  competition  from  species  like  the  starling  and  house  sparrow 
imported  from  Europe,  and  the  use  of  pesticides.  But  at  one  time,  Files  tells  me,  they 
were  as  common  as  robins. 

To  help  the  bluebirds,  people  began  putting  up  a  network  of  nesting  boxes  called 
“bluebird  trails”  all  over  North  America.  Trails  range  from  hundreds  of  boxes  spread 
over  miles,  to  as  few  as  four  at  the  edge  of  a  large  lawn.  Bluebirds  are  cavity  nesters; 
they  find  holes  in  dead  trees  and  fence  posts  to  raise  their  young.  The  boxes  are  an 
attempt  to  replace  habitat  lost  with  land  development,  and  the  switch  by  farmers  to 
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metal  fencing  instead  of  wooden  posts. 
The  bluebird  is  also  threatened  by  fierce 
competition  for  nesting  space  from 
imported  species  like  the  house  sparrow. 

Boxes  are  carefully  designed  with 
entry  holes  sized  to  exclude  most  com¬ 
peting  birds  and  are  mounted  on  poles  to 
discourage  predators.  They’re  placed  in 
pairs  in  open  areas  with  little  underbrush 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  bluebirds’ 
favored  habitat.  Boxes  must  be  checked 
frequently  according  to  Files,  to  insure 
that  nestlings  have  a  better  chance  at  sur¬ 
vival.  Because  of  the  trails,  bluebirds  have 
come  back  in  greater  numbers  over  the 
past  seven  years,  even  though  they  are 
still  rare  to  see. 

Files  explains  how  she  came  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  bluebird  cause  in  her  area.  Years 
ago,  she  says,  her  property  was  a  summer 
retreat  for  her  family  who  lived  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  Belmont.  Her  father  put  up 
boxes  for  birds.  “Not  bluebird  boxes  nec¬ 
essarily,  just  boxes,”  she  says. 

Visiting  friends  said  “Lillian,  do  you 
know  you  have  a  rare  bird?”  She  didn’t 
know.  “1  was  more  into  wildflowers  at  the 
time,  not  birds,”  she  explains. 

After  some  research,  she  discovered 
the  bluebird  was  not  yet  on  the  endan¬ 
gered  list,  but  was  considered  threatened. 
She  wrote  letters,  informing  bird  groups 
of  her  discovery,  not  suspecting  how 
much  this  act  would  change  her  life. 

“The  Audobon  Society  wrote  me  a 
note  and  asked  me  which  way  did  the  box 
face,  and  how  high  was  it. ..You  know, 
you’d  think  it  was  a  magic  box,  the  way 
everybody  was  asking.  People  came 
every  spring.  My  phone  used  to  jangle  off 
the  hook  with  a  familiar,  ‘Have  they  come 
yet?’  And  everybody  came  out  of  the 
woodwork  to  see  my  bluebirds,”  chuckles 
Files. 

Her  involvement  quickly  grew.  In  1984, 
she  was  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society.  She  gives  approximately 
30  to  34  lectures  a  year  to  garden  clubs, 
historical  societies,  women’s  groups, 
scouting  organizations  and  schools.  She 
troubleshoots  the  six  New  England  states 
for  the  society.  “They  call  me  the  bluebird 
lady,”  she  says. 

She  takes  calls  in  the  spring  from  six  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  from  six  to 
eleven  at  night.  “I  feel  as  if  1  have  pediatri¬ 
cian  hours.  People  are  crying  on  the  tele¬ 


phone,  just  like  they  have  a  child  with  a 
105  degree  temperature,”  Files  exclaims. 
“And  the  calls  will  be, ’I  lost  my  eggs...l 
lost  my  chicks.’  Of  course  immediately  I 
say,  ‘Did  you  monitor  your  boxes?”’ 

Files  tells  people  keeping  track  of  the 
boxes  is  most  critical.  “I  say,  for  heaven 
sakes,  don’t  even  put  one  up  unless  you 
are  going  to  monitor  the  box!” 

Some  of  the  calls  amuse  her.  A 
woman  called  from  Vermont  saying  she 
found  five  white  eggs  in  the  box  which 
she  promptly  threw  on  the  ground, 
thinking  they  were  tree  swallow  eggs. 


Then,  realizing  she  may  have  made  a 
mistake,  she  called  Files  who,  after 
questioning  her,  determined  they  were 
indeed  bluebird  eggs,  since  the  woman 
had  observed  the  bluebird  parents  fly¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  box.  “Go  back  out 
there,  and  if  they’re  not  broken,  put 
them  back.”  Files  told  the  woman.  Later 
that  fall,  Files  got  a  greatful  letter  from 
the  woman.  Four  of  the  five  eggs  had 
hatched. 

Files  says  people  are  sometimes 
fooled  by  the  white  bluebird  eggs, 
because  usually  they  are  robin’s  egg  blue- 
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green.  Although  tree  swallow  eggs  are 
white,  they  are  much  smaller  than  blue¬ 
bird  eggs.  She  tells  me  incidentally,  that 
tree  swallows  are  protected  native  birds 
and  if  found  nesting  in  the  boxes  should 
be  left  alone. 

She  received  a  call  from  another 
woman  in  a  panic  from  Virgina  at  quarter 
to  six  one  morning.  One  of  her  chicks  was 
on  the  ground,  and  still  alive.  The  woman 
was  incredulous  when  Files  matter  of  fact- 
ly  instructed  her  to  pick  it  up  and  put  it 
back.  “Oh,  can  I?”  the  woman  exclaimed. 

It  is  a  myth  that  mother  bluebirds  will 
reject  babies  that  have  been  touched  by 
humans.  “It  just  isn’t  so,  ”  says  Files. 

Travel  has  been  the  added  bonus  from 
File’s  involvement  with  the  bluebirds. 
Every  year,  she  attends  the  Bluebird 


Society’s  annual  conference  where  blue- 
birders  exchange  ideas  and  problem 
solve.  One  year  it  was  in  Bermuda,  where 
the  biggest  problem  for  bluebirds  is  pre¬ 
dation  from  rats  and  cats. 

She  proudly  points  to  a  plaque  dis¬ 
played  on  the  wall  of  her  den.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  at  the  1989  conference  in 
Montana  commending  her  for  a  lifetime 
of  work  with  bluebirds. 

Files  likes  to  see  how  the  bluebird 
trails  operate  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  Minnesota,  for  example,  wooden 
fence  posts  along  the  highways  have 
been  drilled  out  by  the  highway  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  cavities  for  nests. 

Files’  own  bluebird  trail  in  Tyngsboro 
consists  of  114  boxes  she  built  herself. 
Her  trail  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  one  of  542 


boxes,  monitored  by  the  Tyngsboro  Bird 
Society,  extending  into  Chelmsford, 
Westford  and  Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Files  laughs  when  I  ask  her  where  she 
gets  all  her  energy,  because  in  addition  to 
all  her  work  with  bluebirds,  she  enjoys 
kayaking,  canoeing  and  cross  country 
skiing.  “Well,  I  only  sleep  four  hours  a 
night,”  she  says  laughing. 

Returning  home  I  showed  my  hus¬ 
band  the  pamphlets  Files  gave  me  which 
included  specifications  for  bluebird 
houses.  Our  house  is  in  a  wooded  area 
on  the  edge  of  a  large  field,  perfect  blue¬ 
bird  territory,  so  we  went  right  to  work 
building  a  couple  of  houses.  Early  the 
next  spring,  we  mounted  them  on  poles 
and  as  soon  as  we  could  get  them  into 
the  ground,  placed  them  at  the  edge  of 


How  To  Attract  Bluebirds 


eady  made  bluebird  boxes  can  be  obtained  for 
about  $25,  or  in  kits  for  about  $10  from  the  North 
American  Bluebird  Society. 

However,  if  you  have  the  incli¬ 
nation,  boxes  can  be  constructed  quite  easily  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  using  leftover  lumber,  galvanized  nails  and  a  few 
screws.  Boxes  made  from  white  pine,  cedar,  redwood  or 
exterior  grade  plywood  will  last  longest,  but  don’t  use 
chemically  treated  wood.  Never  paint  boxes  or  use  wood 
preservatives  inside  or  out.  We  used  3/4”  rough  cut  white 
pine  for  ours. 

The  entrance  hole  should  be  no  more  than  1-1/2”  in 
diameter,  just  large  enough  to  admit  bluebirds  and  exclude 
most  competitors.  There  is  no  need  for  a  perch,  since  blue¬ 
birds  are  adept  at  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  rough  box.  In 
fact,  leaving  off  the  perch  will  discourage  other  types  of 
birds  from  using  it. 

Proper  location  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for 
success.  Bluebirds  prefer  areas  with  few  trees  and  low 
underbrush  at  the  edge  of  open  fields  where  insects 
abound.  Such  places  include  pastures,  large  lawns,  golf 
courses  and  even  cemeteries. 

Boxes  are  most  effective  mounted  in  pairs  up  to  15  feet 
apart.  That  way,  another  species  may  take  one,  and  blue¬ 
birds  the  other.  Place  pairs  at  100  foot  intervals  -  the  dis¬ 
tance  bluebirds  will  tolerate  nesting  from  one  another. 

Place  boxes  away  from  the  prevailing  winds,  facing 
toward  a  tree  or  other  high  object  within  25  to  100  feet  — 
within  easy  reach  for  first  flight. 

Equally  important  is  the  design  of  the  box.  Moveable  tops, 


fronts  or  sides  open  to  permit  regular  monitoring,  an  impor¬ 
tant  task  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  survival  of  the  nestlings. 

According  to  Files,  if  the  boxes  are 
checked  regularly,  the  presence  of  preda¬ 
tors  can  be  detected  and  preventive  measures  can  be  taken. 
Attaching  boxes  to  trees  is  not  recommended  —  too  easy  for 
raccoons,  cats  or  snakes  to  reach  them.  Mount  boxes  on 
smooth  metal  poles  as  the  best  way  to  discourage  preda¬ 
tors.  If  predators  are  a  problem,  a  thick  coating  of  axle 
grease  partway  up  the  pole  will  do  the  trick  nicely.  "Put  it  on 
as  thick  as  cake  frosting,”  says  Files. 

Files  also  recommends  a  raccoon  guard  —  a  small  board 
1  1/2”  thick  with  a  1  1/2”  diameter  hole  —  mounted  so  the 
hole  exactly  coincides  with  the  entrance.  The  guard  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  thieving  paws  to  reach  inside.  Extra  deep 
nesting  boxes  help  too. 

No  matter  how  vigilant  you  are,  sometimes  eggs  get 
taken.  Don’t  be  discouraged.  Clean  out  the  box  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  often  bluebirds  will  begin  another  nest.  By  consis¬ 
tently  checking  you  can  encourage  other  species  of  birds  to 
seek  new  sites  for  their  nests  by  removing  the  materials 
before  the  nest  is  complete.  However  if  you  notice  tree  swal¬ 
lows  using  the  box,  leave  them  alone,  as  they  are  another 
threatened  indigenous  species. 

Bluebirds  are  quite  tolerant  of  human  presence. 
Approach  slowly  so  the  mother  is  warned.  She  will  fly  away 
while  the  nestlings  are  checked.  Afterward  she  will  come 
right  back  to  tend  her  brood. 

Height  of  the  box  is  not  critical.  Placement  anywhere 
from  three  to  fifteen  feet  off  the  ground  is  fine,  but  put  it  at  a 
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the  field  in  front  of  our  house  and  waited. 

One  cold  but  sunny  April  Saturday 
morning,  my  husband  shouted  for  me  to 
come  out.  A  pair  of  bluebirds  busily  flew 
back  and  forth,  bringing  twigs  into  the 
nearer  of  the  two  boxes.  We  couldn’t 
believe  our  luck.  The  next  weeks  were 
anxious  as  we  watched  them  come  and 
go,  occasionally  checking  the  box  for 
progress.  Soon  we  were  able  to  lift  our 
children  up  to  see  two  blue-green  eggs 


nestled  deep  in  the  nest.  We  were  proud¬ 
er  than  the  birds.  Two  hungry  babies 
soon  hatched  and  the  harried  parents 
worked  hard  to  keep  them  fed,  flying 
back  and  forth  all  day  with  bugs. 

The  sad  day  came  when  we  opened 
the  box  to  find  our  feathered  friends 
gone.  We  had  hoped  to  catch  the  first 
flight.  But  we  knew  if  we  were  lucky,  one 
or  two  of  them  would  return  again. 

Next  spring,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 


see  a  bluebird,  thank  Lillian  Files  and 
many  more  like  her,  for  working  to  bring 
back  this  cheery  harbinger  of  spring. 

Note:  For  more  information  about 
bluebirds,  write  to  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society  (NABS)  P.O.  Box  6295, 
Silver  Springs,  MD  20906.  For  a  small 
donation  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage, 
they  will  send  information,  order  forms 
for  ready-made  kits  and  plans  to  build 
your  own  bluebird  houses. 


height  for  easy  checking.  According  to  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  there  is  evidence  that  boxes  placed  at 
lower  elevations  may  even  discourage  sparrows  from  taking 
over. 

Put  boxes  out  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  even  better,  in 
the  fall,  when  the  ground  is  soft  enough  for  digging  post 
holes.  Bluebirds  may  arrive  and  choose  a  nesting  site  as 
early  as  February.  Then  they  return  in  late  April  or  early 
May  to  set  up  housekeeping. 

A  little  observation  goes  a  long  way.  Notice  the  activity 
around  the  box.  You  can  often  identify  who’s  building  a  nest 
before  checking.  You  can  also  tell  by  looking  at  the  materi¬ 
als  used  in  the  nest.  Bluebirds  make  their  nests  with  soft 
grasses  or  pine  needles.  If  you  discover  the  nest  is  topped 
with  feathers,  you  probably  have  sparrows. 


Bluebirds  typically  lay  from  three  to  six  light-blue  eggs 
over  a  period  of  a  few  days.  Thirteen  to  fourteen  days  after 
the  last  egg  is  laid,  the  baby  birds  hatch.  After  this,  for  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  days,  mother  and  father  bird  keep  up  a  fever¬ 
ish  race  to  feed  insects  to  the  voracious  babies. 

The  nestlings  grow  quickly.  At  first  covered  with  a 
downy  gray  fuzz,  they  soon  grow  feathers  and  look  almost 
full  grown.  After  about  12  days,  great  care  must  be  taken 
when  opening  the  box,  so  they  don’t  prematurely  leave  the 
nest. 

If  boxes  are  immediately  cleaned  out  after  the  young 
birds  leave,  the  parents  will  often  start  a  new  nest  right 
away.  The  same  pair  often  raise  two  and  sometimes  three 
broods  in  one  summer. 

Good  luck! 


1-1/2' 
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Presidential  Points 


During  the  nesting  season  bluebirders 
all  over  the  country  answer  many  interest¬ 
ing  phone  calls.  My  most  interesting  one 
this  year  came  from  New  England.  Hank 
Coleman,  co-founder  of  the  Tri-State 
Bluebird  Society  reported  a  pure  albino 
bluebird!  Albinos  are  very  rare,  and  band¬ 
ing  records  indicate  that  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  all  birds  are  albinos. 

Because  albinistic  birds  have  no  protec¬ 
tive  coloration,  they  are  easily  spotted  by 
predators  and  so  have  a  much  shorter  life 
span  than  normal.  Other  problems  in¬ 
clude  brittle  feathers  and  poor  eyesight 
which  may  cause  trouble  in  detecting 
enemies,  in  flying,  and  in  feeding.  The 
eyes  of  true  albinos  are  always  pink  and 
are  especially  sensitive  to  light. 

The  word  albino  comes  from  the  Latin 
"albus"  for  white.  Albinism  is  the  result  of 
a  genetic  mutation  which  prevents  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  enzyme  tyrosinase.  For  a 
mated  pair  to  produce  a  true  albino,  they 
must  both  be  carriers  of  the  rare  genetic 
trait  that  inhibits  the  production  of  pig¬ 
ment.  This,  plus  the  fact  that  few  are  able 
to  survive  to  reproduce,  explains  why  the 
condition  is  so  uncommon.  They  are 
frequently  shunned  or  driven  off  by 
normal-colored  individuals  of  their  own 
species.  If  they  show  only  partial  albin¬ 
ism,  they  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  healthier.  Such  individuals  have  a 
better  survival  rate  than  true  albinos  and 
are  more  commonly  observed  in  the  wild. 

Albino  birds  will  never  be  present  in 
large  numbers,  but  their  rarity  will  continue 
to  both  mystify  us  and  provide  focus  for 
research  and  study.  If  you  should  ever 
find  one  on  your  bluebird  trail,  be  sure  to 
inform  your  state  wildlife  agency  in  time  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  re¬ 
search  data.  It  might  even  be  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  where  it  might  be  shared  so  people 
could  witness  the  diversity  that  contributes 
one  more  facet  to  the  lure'  of  nature. 

In  the  fall  of  1986  at  NABS’  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Oklahoma,  the 
state  wildlife  department  brought  a  pure 
albino  bluebird  to  share  with  our  mem¬ 
bers.  This  was  a  unique  opportunity  for 
many  people;  most  had  never  seen  one 
before. 

A  thoughtful  trail  monitor  had  taken  time 
to  share  an  unusual  event,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  education  of  many  had  been 
enhanced. 


Charlotte  Jernigan 
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The  Bolton  Conservation  Trust 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  April  27, 1996 

Please  join  us! 


’A 


Activities 

2:30  Meet  at  Freedom  Farm  (Weatherbee’s  Barn), 

347  Old  Harvard  Road 

2:45  Walk  to  a  Vernal  Pool  with  Bob  Johnson 

3:45  Enjoy  hot  cider,  coffee  and  appetizers 

Meet  the  Trust  Directors  and  hear  about  this  year’s  accomplishments  and 
current  projects 

4:00  Guest  Speaker:  Lillian  Lund  Files 

Lil  Files,  Past  President  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  and  the 
Tyngsboro  Bird  Society  has  been  lecturing  on  Bluebirds  for  many  years 
throughout  New  England.  She  maintains  and  monitors  an  extensive  Bluebird 
Trail  and  has  had  Bluebirds  on  her  own  property  for  over  45  years. 

Her  slide  program  will  explain  the  Bluebird’s  plight  and  effective  Bluebird 
conservation. 

5:00  Join  us  for  dinner,  catered  by  Chef  d’jour 

6:00  Special  Presentation  of  this  year’s  Corporate  Conservator  and  Green  Tree 
Awards 


6:30  Annual  Trust  Meeting 


The  Bluebird  Lady 

Attendees  at  the  Bolton  Conservation  Trust  Annual  Meeting 
held  on  April  27th,  were  treated  to  a  slide  show  presenta¬ 
tion  about  bluebirds.  Lillian  Files,  past  president  of  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society  and  the  Tyngsboro  Bird 
Society  gave  all  at  the  meeting  a  wealth  of  information 
about  bluebirds,  their  habitats  and  their  natural  enemies. 

ore  than  50  years  ago  bluebirds  were  among  the  most 
common  songbirds  in  America.  Thoreau  referred  to  blue¬ 
birds^  in  his  writings  as  the  bird  that  "carries  the  sky  on  it's 
back".  In  earlier  times  they  were  considered  a  harbinger  of 
spring  and  were  called  the  "blue  robin".  Lillian  stressed 
that  the  bluebirds  are  veiy  gentle,  peace  loving  birds  that 
have  many  natural  enemies.  Among  their  enemies  are  man 
house  sparrows  and  starlings.  Bluebirds  prefer  to  nest  in 
natural  cavities  such  as  fence  posts  and  dead  trees  on  the 
edge  of  open  fields.  Farms  and  woods  have  been  disappear¬ 
ing  with  the  industrialization  of  America  and  those  farms 
that  are  left  have  replaced  wooden  fence  posts  by  metal 
ones.  House  sparrows  and  starlings  will  actually  kill  blue¬ 
birds  and  their  eggs  since  they  are  aggressive  territorial 
birds.  Sparrows  and  starlings  were  brought  here  from 
Europe  and  have  basically  taken  over  as  some  of  the  more 
dominant  birds  in  America.  One  can  see  how  the  bluebirds 
have  few  options  for  nesting  in  this  century.  A  bluebird  diet  | 
consists  almost  entirely  of  insects  so  pesticides  have  also 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  bluebird  population. 


I  Lillian  Files,  noted  authority  on  bluebirds 

I  Lilian  enthusiastically  encouraged  everyone  to  put  up  blue¬ 
bird  boxes  to  help  bring  back  the  bluebird.  She  added  that 
the  bluebird  needs  man's  help  if  there  is  any  hope  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  bluebird  population.  Bluebirds  need  special 
boxes  with  an  entrance  hole  no  greater  than  one  and  one 
half  inches  wide.  The  boxes  must  open  easily  for  monitor¬ 
ing  and  cleaning.  Bluebird  boxes  should  be  put  up  in  pairs 
as  there  is  more  strength  in  numbers  and  two  bluebird] 
families  is  better  than  having  one  when  it  comes  to  keeping 
enemy  birds  away.  Lillian  stressed  that  bluebird  boxes  must 


be  monitored  for  predator  activity.  She  emphatically  added 
"if  you're  not  going  to  monitor  your  boxes  then  don't  bother 
to  put  them  up!"  Nests  must  be  checked  daily  for  insect 
infestation  as  well  as  activity  from  enemy  birds  (house 
sparrows,  starlings,  chickadees,  tree  swallows,  wrens,  nut¬ 
hatches  and  titmice).  The  enemy  birds  will  either  be  look¬ 
ing  to  steal  the  box  itself  for  a  nesting  place  or  they  will  be 
looking  to  eat  the  eggs. 

If  you  would  like  to  test  your  carpentry  skills,  plans  for 
building  bluebird  houses  are  available  in  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  home  and  garden  stores  also  sell  the  finished 
product.  Beth  Colon 


Bluebirds  return  to  New  England  to  ne 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB  AT  AUDUBON  HELL 
(Mailing  Address)  32  BREWSTER  LN. 
ACTON,  MA  01720 


How  to  attract  bluebirds 


Lillian  Lund  Files  travels 
i  around  the  region  giving  blue¬ 
bird  presentations  with  the 
hope  of  inspiring  others  to  take 
I  the  tiny  blue  birds  under  their 
I  proverbial  wing. 

Her  lecture  includes  all  the 
information  a  novice  needs  to 
encourage  bluebird  nesting.  The 
details  are  precise  and,  Files 
stressed,  must  be  followed  care¬ 
fully. 

For  instance,  potential  blue- 
1  birders  must  survey  their  boxes 
regularly  to  protect  the  birds 
I  from  a  host  of  predators  and  the 


boxes  themselves  must  be  con¬ 
structed  to  certain  dimensions. 

"If  you  don't  monitor  your 
boxes,  there's  no  point  in  hav¬ 
ing  them,"  she  said. 

Files  has  542  nesting  boxes  | 
114  of  which  she  monitors  her¬ 
self  with  the  help  of  a  moped 
purchased  during  the  1970s  oil 
crisis. 

Among  the  details  Files 
addresses  are  the  following: 

•  The  box  should  be  at  least 
10  inches  deep,  though  Files 
said  a  deeper  box  offers  the  birds 
more  protectior^ronmjredatm^ 


The  opening  must  be  a 
round  hole  exactly  1.5  inches  in 
diameter.  There  should  be 
grooves  scratched  in  the  surface 
under  the  hole  to  help  the  birds 
cling. 

•  Do  not  install  a  perch  on  the 
front  of  the  box,  the  bluebird 
doesn't  need  it  and  it  helps 
some  predators. 

•  Affix  a  wood  block  with  1.5- 
inch  hole  over  the  box's  original 
hole  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  squirrels  and  raccoons  to 
reach  an  arm  inside.  A  metal 
protector  attached  around  the 
hole  will  make  it  harder  for 
those  animals  to  enlarge  the 
entrance  way. 

•  There  should  be  one-quar¬ 
ter-inch  vent  holes  drilled  near 
the  top  of  the  box,  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  floor  should  be 
sawed  off  to  provide  drainage. 

•  The  front  of  the  box  should 
pivot  open  to  allow  monitoring 
(the  top  can  also  open,  but  Files 
said  the  front  is  preferable). 
Files  said  the  box  may  be 
checked  daily  though  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  minimize  the  dis¬ 
turbance 


•  The  box  can  be  mounted  on 
a  post  or  rail  or  tree;  try  to  dis¬ 
courage  climbing  predators  with 
a  baffle  or  by  spreading  axle 
grease  on  the  pole. 

•  They  can  be  mounted  at  just 
about  any  height,  but  mounting 
the  box  three  to  five  feet  off  the 
ground  discourages  sparrows 
and  makes  for  easy  monitoring. 

•  Site  the  box  in  a  fairly  open 
area,  away  from  brush  but  with¬ 
in  50  to  100  feet  of  a  tree  or 
fence  to  provide  young  birds  a 
convenient  landing  on  their 
first  flight. 

Files  has  compiled  a  small 
brochure  on  bluebird  habits, 
reproduction  cycle  and  protec¬ 
tion.  To  order  the  brochure  or 
ask  any  bluebird  questions  call 
Files  at  508-692-2520, 
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For  40  years,  Phyllis  Huff  astounded  area  elementary 
Ischool  students  with  hundreds  of  birdcalls,  sun  file  photo  I 

Bird  lady’s  ‘gift  from  God’ 
Iwas  one  of  nature’s  delights 


ly  EDWARD  MANZI 
>un  Staff 


CHELMSFORD  —  For  as  long  as  most  people  can 
remember,  Phyllis  Huff  was  known  as  the  Bird  Lady 

of  Chelmsford.  _ 

.  For  40  years,  Huff  astounded  ele-  „ 

mentary  school  students  in  Chelms-  Appreciation 
ford,  Lowell,  Tyngsboro,  Billerica, 


Westford  and  Wilmington  with  hundreds  of  birdcalls  that  she 
I  whistled  while  giving  slide  presentions  of  New  England  birds. 

Huff,  a  naturalist,  took  her  own  photographs  during  care- 
I  fully  planned  trips  into  wetlands  and  open  spaces.  She  died 
|  last  week  in  a  Lowell  nursing  home  at  age  90. 

Legal  secretary  Joyce  Bosher,  31,  was  seven  years  old  when  | 
I  she  met  Huff  in  1972  at  the  North  School.  She  says  Huff 


commanded  respect  because  her 
bird  calling  was  nothing  less 
than  magical. 

“If  you  turned  your  back  and 
listened,  you  thought  it  was  a 
bird,”  Bosher  said.  “She  was 
amazing.” 

Linda  Marinel,  Huffs  close 
friend  of  15  years,  said  that  Huff 
grew  up  in  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Maine,  and  when  she  was  six 
years  old,  ran  off  into  the  woods 
near  her  home  for  hours  on  end. 
She  would  sit  in  a  quiet  spot, 
listen  to  the  birds  and  whistle 
back. 

An  only  child,  Huffs  closest 
friends  were  schoolchildren, 
birds  and  critters  like  squirrels, 
racoons  and  skunks,  Marinel 

said. 

Sometimes  Huffs  mother,  a 
classical  pianist,  would  have  to 
I  traipse  through  the  woods  to 
Is  retrieve  her  daughter.  In  time, 
Huff  learned  to  play  piano, 

■  nostly  classical  compositions. 


in  tne  lysus,  null  had  her 
I  own  radio  program  in  Montreal  | 
on  which  she  whistled  to  classi¬ 
cal  music  while  playing  the  pi¬ 
ano. 

Huff  moved  to  Chelmsford  in 
1945  and  within  months  joined 
the  Lowell  Choral  Arts  Society 
and  whistled  with  the  Lowell 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

For  many  years,  Huff  moved 
into  a  home  on  Locke  Road  own- 1 
ed  by  Louise  Holden.  Huff  did 
all  the  gardening  around  the 
house  and  loved  to  plant  flowers 
and  shrubs.  She  had  no  less 
l  than  a  dozen  bird  feeders. 

“It  was  nothing  to  see  12 
[  pheasants  gathered  around  the 
;  feeders,”  Marinel  said.  “She’d 
sit  out  there  for  hours.  She  could 
imitate  the  call  of  any  native 
North  American  bird.  It  was  a 
gift  from  God.  She  didn’t  take  a 
lesson.” 


Phyllis  M.  Huff 
...‘Bird  Lady  of  Chelmsford’ 

CHELMSFORD  -  Phyllis  M.  Huff,  90,  a 

resident  of  Chelmsford  since  1945,  died  Wednes-j 
day. 

She  was  born  on  Jan.  9,  1906,  in  Old  Orchard, | 
Maine,  and  was  educated  there. 

At  one  time,  Miss  Huff  had  her  own  radio 
program  in  Montreal,  on  which  she  whistled  to 
classical  music  and  played  the  concert  piano. 

While  in  Canada,  she  did  secret  government 
work  during  World  War  II  for  a  cable  company. 
After  coming  to  Chelmsford,  she  became  involved  | 
musically,  singing  with  the  Lowell  Choral  Arts 
Society,  and  whistling  with  the  Lowell  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra. 

Miss  Huff,  known  as  “the  Bird  Lady  of  Chelms¬ 
ford,”  gave  color  slide  lectures  on  native  birds, 
whistling  the  personal  call  of  each  one.  She  also 
published  and  recorded  native  bird  songs,  with 
the  proceeds  going  to  Wellesley  College.  She  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Tyngsborough 
Bird  Club. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  North  Chelmsford 
Congregational  Church,  and  a  member  of  the 
Chelmsford  Garden  Club. 

Miss  Huff  is  survived  by  two  close  friends, 
Linda  D.  Marinel  of  North  Chelmsford  and  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Gray  of  Blue  Eye,  Mo. 


In  addition  to  lecturing  at 
I  dozens  of  local  schools,  Huff 
published  and  recorded  native 
|  bird  songs. 

Marinel  said  that  Huff,  a 
frail,  bony  woman  who  stood 
less  than  five  feet  tall,  refused 
to  go  to  the  dentist.  “She  was 
afraid  they  were  going  to  pull 
her  teeth  and  it  would  affect  her 
whisting,  Marinel  said. 

One  day,  Huff  spotted  a  fledg¬ 
ling  Baltimore  Oriole  in  her 
back  yard,  Marinel  recalled. 
The  bird’s  call  was  out  of  sync. 
Huff  went  out  and  called  to  the 
bird.  Within  two  minutes,  two 
adult  Orioles  flew  into  her  yard 
and  began  teaching  the  flegling 
how  to  sing  correctly. 

Huff  spent  her  last  two  years 
in  a  Lowell  nursing  home,  suf¬ 
fering  from  Alzheimer’s  disease.) 
Because  she  had  always  been 
active,  she  refused  to  sit  down. 
She  spent  her  final  days  walk¬ 
ing  the  floors  for  hours  on  end 
and  whistling. 

“She  was  happy  to  the  very 
end,”  Marinel  said. 
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LILLIAN  LUND  FILES 
Windswept  Acres,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


n ... _  Out-going  President,  Lillian 

Files,  did  an  outstanding  Job  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  number  of  knotty  problems 
during  her  term  of  office.  As  a  special 
way  of  saying  thank  you,  we  are  print¬ 
ing  below  a  poem  submitted  by  Margery 
Knisiey,  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  Lll’s. 


The  Bluebird’s  Song  In  March 

Over  the  meadow  and  through  the  wood 
To  Lillian’s  place  I’ll  fly. 

'M’y'heart  know!  Fie  way,' 

Wing  north  today 
Through  cloudy  or  sunny  sky. 

*Over  the  meadow  and  through  the  wood 
Oh,  how  the  wind  doth  blow. 

It  quickens  the  pulse,  _ 

And  chills  the  house 
1  But  It's  on  to  Tyngsboro. 

Over  the  meadow  and  through  the  wood 
"Windswept  Acres"  Is  nigh. 

The  collies  await  us, 

The  flag  Is  unfurled 
My  favorite  box  I  spy. 

Over  the  meadow  and  through  the  wood 
Nesting  again  In  style. 

She  waits  on  The  Hill, 

Oh,  hear  us  all  trill, 

Three  cheers  for  Lillian  Files! 
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Outdoors  program  puts  women  ini 
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HIGH  ADVENTURE:  Gemma  Indelicato  of  Haverhill,  above, 
endured  a  harrowing  kayak  lesson  with  help  from  instructor  Darren 
Lacy  at  Camp  Mah-kee-nak  in  Lenox.  Below,  Helene  LeVasseur 
of  Dracut  sights  a  moving  target  with  help  from  an  instructor  in  a 
shotgun  workshop  at  Lee  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Lenox. 


From  Page  1 

day  she  would  squeamishly  pick  | 
up  a  just-killed  quail,  skin  it, 
gut  it  and  roast  it  with  sticks 
over  a  fire.  And  find  it  deli¬ 
cious. 

Indelicato,  a  high-spirited 
mother  and  Amtrak  engineer, 
was  tapping  the  inner  wild 
woman  as  part  of  a  three-day 
workshop,  “Becoming  an 
Outdoorswoman,”  sponsored  by| 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Sixty-seven  women,  aged  18 
to  70,  turned  into  Iron  Janes  foij 
the  weekend.  (Cost:  About 
$200.)  On  the  1,000-acre 
Eastover  Resort  in  Lenox,  they 
practiced  shooting,  archery, 
fishing,  tracking  game,  finding 
edible  plants  and  backpacking. 

The  participants  ranged 
from  sturdy-boned  women  who 
might  have  been  born  with  a 
shotgun  in  hand  to  gum-smack- 1 
ing  city  gals  whose  polished 
toenails  had  never  touched  trail 
dust  before.  (“What’s  the 
Appalachian  Trail?”  one  won¬ 
dered.) 

There  was  a  mother-daugh¬ 
ter  combo,  Phoebe,  27,  and 
Gisela  Walker,  53,  of  Shelburne | 
Falls,  and  a  70-year-old,  Lil 
Files  of  Tyngsboro,  who 
seemed  just  a  mild-mannered 

bluebird  lover  but  regaled  par¬ 

ticipants  with  hunting  advent 
^ures. 

Some  came  to  try  something- 
new;  others  to  hone  skills.  A 
wilderness-survival  class  par¬ 
ticipant  said,  “If  my  plane 
crashed,  I’d  like  to  know  how  to| 
survive.” 
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Breeding  Bird  Survey,  NATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL  SERVICE 

Eastern  Bluebird  Relative  Abundance 


1966  - 1992 


Average  Count 


0.01  - 1 

1.01  -3 
3.01  - 10 
10.01  -30 
30.01  - 100 


Birds  in  the  basEef 

Firefighters,  neighbors  join  in  to  rescue 
[bird  family  trapped  at  Stage  Fort  Park 


Gloucester  Daily  Times,  Monday,  July  29,  1996 


By  JAMES  PECK 

Cape  Ann  Social  Club  Staff  Associate 

and  BRUCE  CLARK 

former  U.S.  Park  Service  Ranger 

Baby  birds  were  tweeting  desperately 
in  their  nest.  The  mother  bird,  a 
European  starling,  swooped  down  with  a 
fresh  worm  to  feed  them,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  small  round  doorway  to  her  home 
was  blocked  by  a  newly  erected  basket¬ 
ball  hoop  and  backboard.  Frustrated, 
she  flew  away  to  a  nearby  tree. 

According  to  Christina  McCarthy  of 
the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  in 
Topsfield,  “European  starlings  will  build 
their  nests  anywhere!” 

To  this  mother  bird,  the  large  curved, 
metal  pipe  at  Stage  Fort  Park,  meant  for 
supporting  the  basketball  hoop,  looked 
like  a  perfectly  fine  place  to  raise  a  fami¬ 
ly.  It  had  a  small  opening  in  the  cover 
plate  just  large  enough  for  her  to  squeeze 
through,  but  too  small  for  a  predatory 
bird  to  follow. 

Although  the  asphalt  court  was  now 
paved,  and  lines  drawn  on  it  for  foul 
shouts  and  three-pointers,  the  final 
touch,  the  hoops,  had  been  left  for  last. 

Enough  time  had  elapsed  for  the  nest¬ 
ing,  egg-laying  and  birthing.  This  place 
was  quiet,  with  no  incessant  ball-drib¬ 
bling  sounds,  no  cries  of  competing  play¬ 
ers,  no  jarring  balls  bounding  off  the 
backboard,  not  yet. 

Soon,  however,  the  new  home  proved 
deadly,  as  city  workers,  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  sealed  the 
family  of  birds  to  their  doom. 

The  authors  of  this  article  heard  the 
begging  sounds  of  the  baby  bird,  saw  the 
frantic  mother  and,  knowing  no  other 
alternative,  called  the  Gloucester  Fire 
Department,  well  known  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals  and  people. 

They  were  powerless  to  help,  however, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Public  Works  director.  He  was  unavail- 
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Firefighter  Joe  Misuraca  beckons  to  other  rescuers  as  he  checks  out  the 
birds’  nest. 


able  since  it  was  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Somehow,  like  a  miracle,  the  firefight¬ 
ers  appeared  anyway.  Apparently, 
Director  Paul  Landry  had  gotten  the 
message.  He  gave  the  approval  to  undo 
his  employees’  hard  work  to  save  the 
birds,  and  had  even  come  in  person  to 
check  out  the  situation. 

He  made  it  clear  that  we  had  to  act  fast 
since  the  courts  would  receive  intensive 
use  the  following  week. 

As  basketball  players  practiced  layups 
and  other  fast  action  on  the  remaining 
hoop,  Gloucester  firefighters  John 
Nicastro,  Joe  Misuraca  and  Barry  Aptt 
from  Ladder  2  worked  speedily. 

They  broke  down  the  barrier  to  the 
nest,  before  the  chicks  died  from  the  sti¬ 
fling,  over-heated  air  and  one  and  a  half 
days  without  food. 


“European  starlings 
will  build  their  nests 
\anywhere!” 

-  Christina  McCarthy  of  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society  in  Topsfield  I 


Everything  went  smoothly,  as  these 
public  servants,  accustomed  to  handling 
blazing  hot  dramas,  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  smaller  crisis. 

On  Sunday,  the  Audubon  Society 
donated  a  birdhouse  as  an  upscale  move 
for  the  young  bird  family. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  saw  DPW 
workers  installing  a  wooden  post  for  the 
house  a  short  distance  away,  but  close 
enough  for  the  mother  to  find  her 
chicks,  and  get  on  with  their  lives. 

When  last  seen,  the  new  bird  home 
was  getting  a  lot  of  use  as  the  mother 
flew  excitedly  from  top  of  adjoining 
chain  link  fence  to  top  of  bird  house  to 
front  deck  and  finally  in  to  feed  her 
babies. 

The  authors  wish  to  thank  the  score  or 
so  new  basketball  court  users  who 
agreed  not  to  “freak  out”  the  trapped  i 
babies  earlier,  and  who  voiced  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  using  the  alternative  hoop[ 
instead. 

This  story  has  a  heart-warming  end¬ 
ing  only  because  everyone  involved  was  ! 
paying  attention  to  a  small,  but  impor¬ 
tant  detail.  This  detail  made  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  life  over  death  to  ft  few  feathered, 
wild  creatures  in  our  city. 

By  revering  nature  and  granting  them 
life,  we  learn  to  revere  ourselves,  and 
grant  the  same  to  ourselves,  also. 


oe  Misuraca,  left  and  John  Nicastro  take  a  close  look  at  the  nest  built  inside  the  basketball  hoop  support  pole 
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Saving  starlings  not  the  thing  to  do 


I  am  in  shock  over  the  article  of  July  29  trying  to  save 
Starlings  at  Stage  Fort  Park.  I  can  appreciate  that  folks 
involved  in  saving  this  species  were  doing  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  right  thing. 

To  the  uninformed,  Starlings  and  English  Sparrows 
are  two  feathered  disasters  that  were  imported  from 
Europe  to  North  America  during  the  late  1800s.  These 
two  species  are  our  only  two  songbirds  that  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  as  they  are  not  a  native  species.  It’s  always 
been  “open-season”  on  them.  Man  brought  this  pest 
problem  here  like  the  gypsy  moth  and  man  now  has  to 
correct  it. 

I  maintain  an  extensive  Bluebird  Trail  like  so  many 
folks  throughout  North  America  (USA  and  Canada). 
When  one  opens  up  nesting  boxes  and  sees  our  native 
species  like  adult  Bluebirds,  Chickadees,  Titmice, 
Nuthatches,  House  Wrens,  Tree  Swallows,  Flycatchers 
with  eyes  pecked  out  of  their  heads  and  sometimes  their 
whole  head  decapitated  and  also  eggs  destroyed  and 
baby  chicks  thrown  out,  one  has  to  control  these  two 
predators. 


Solution:  Trap  these  predators  and  if  one  is  adverse  to 
doing  them  in,  take  them  to  a  rehabilitation  center  and 
they  can  be  fed  to  our  birds  of  prey,  owls,  eagles,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  spoke  to  a  fella  living  on 
Western  Avenue  this  past  week  who  would  be  willing  to 
try  to  establish  a  Bluebird  Trail  at  Stage  Fort  Park. 

I  have  summered  for  the  past  30  years  at  Cape  Ann 
Campsite.  I’m  past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Tri-State  Bluebird  Society  (Mass¬ 
achusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island),  have  given  more 
than  400  lectures  throughout  the  six  states  of  New 
England  and  am  also  “trouble-shooter”  for  this  area.  I 
have  been  on  numerous  TV  and  radio  programs  and 
written  up  in  the  newly  formed  magazine  North  of 
Boston  (May  edition).  I  get  calls  from  5  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
early  spring  (pediatrician  hours)  and  75  percent  of  calls 
are  for  sparrow  traps  to  eliminate  these  species. 

LILLIAN  LUND  FILES 
Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  01879. 


Act  should  be  appreciated,  not  ridiculed 


After  reading  the  article  titled,  “Birds  in  the  bas- 
I  ket”  published  on  July  29,  I  realized  that  there  are  a 
|  good  deal  of  caring  people  around  us. 

To  take  the  time  and  energy  to  help  out  an  endan- 
I  gered  nest  of  baby  birds,  that  would  seem  so  mediocre 
to  some,  shows  what  a  difference  a  group  effort  can 
make,  regardless  of  what  is  being  saved. 

I,  however,  felt  a  great  deal  of  dismay  when  I  read 
Lillian  Lund  Files’  response  two  days  later  chastising 
those  who  assisted  in  this  rescue. 

While  I  do  not  doubt  that  European  starlings  are  an 
aggressive  species,  I  believe  that  focusing  on  the  so- 
called  “wastefulness”  of  this  rescue,  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  bird  is  not  native  to  this  country,  not  only 


demeans  the  generosity  of  the  act,  but  helps  to  pro¬ 
mote  negativity  to  a  growing  society  of  indifferent 
people,  daily  becoming  desensitized  by  random  acts 
of  violence,  rather  than  kindness. 

When  a  story  of  such  warmth  and  caring  is  afford¬ 
ed  the  amount  of  reading  space  that  this  was,  it 
should  be  appreciated  and  not  ridiculed.  Perhaps  a 
reminder  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  that  we  are  all  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  God’s  creatures  with  a  reason  and  pur¬ 
pose  for  being,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  residing  in  the  United  States  that  is  “native”  to 
here. 

SUSAN  L.  GLEASON 

Essex  Avenue 


Good  vibes  came  from  the  story 


I  was  so  happy  with  the  Gloucester  Times  story 
about  the  saving  of  the  baby  starlings. 

It  was  a  nice,  warm,  working  together,  and  good 
deed  story.  The  kind  we  all  need  these  days,  I  think. 

Then,  we  have  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  is  in 
shock  because  the  starlings  were  saved  —  I  suppose 
there  always  has  to  be  someone  to  “pu+  down,”  and 
spoil  things.  > 

I  lived  on  a  farm  for  33  years,  and  starlings  were  an 
absolute  pest,  but  its  too  bad  this  lady  was  unable  to 


forget  they  were  starlings  and  absorb  some  of  the| 
great  vibes  that  came  from  that  story. 

O'hq  h  /  MARIANNE  MORRILL  I 

'  '  /  '  86  Southern  Ave. 

Essex 


Letters  policy 

All  letters  must  include  a  name  and  address 
to  be  printed. 


My  view 

Sucker  punch 
a  starling  I 

By  DAVE  GREER 

“A  bird  with  feathers  of  blue 

Is  waiting  for  you 

Back  in  your  own  backyard.  ” 

So  go  the  words  to  that  grand  old  tune,  “Back 
in  Your  Own  Back  Yard.”  And  some  50  years  ago 
there  were  many  birds  with  feathers  of  blue  — 
“bluebirds  of  happiness”  —  in  our  back  yards. 

But  not  so  today.  The  bird  which  Thoreau 
said,  “carries  the  sky  on  its  back,”  the  bird  long 
considered  the  first  sign  of  spring  and  called  the 
“Blue  robbin”  because  it  was  so  common,  is  now 
rarely  waiting  for  us. 

Why  is  this?  Experts  cite  pesticides  which 
reduce  their  natural  food  and  poison  them  direct¬ 
ly,  and  “competition”  for  nesting  sites  by  English 
sparrows  and  starlings,  both 
imported  from  Europe. 

There  are  no  fair  housing 
laws  in  Birdland  and  no  bird 
police.  Starlings  “compete” 
Mafia  style:  they  eliminate 
their  rivals.  These  black-clad 
gangsters  invade  the  nests  of 
bluebirds  and  many  other 
native  song  birds,  smash  their 
eggs,  peck  the  eyes  out  of  the 
babies,  and  sometimes  tear 
their  heads  off  or  throw  them 
■  to  the  ground. 

The  above  unpleasant  facts  were  printed  in  a 
[letter  to  the  Times  by  Lillian  Files,  a  well-known 
New  England  authority  on  birds  who  has  sum¬ 
mered  here  for  30  years.  Files  was  critical  of  a 
gushy  July  29  story  about  the  rescue  of  a  nest  of 
starlings  at  Stage  Fort  Park. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  couple  of  people  have 
already  written  letters  blasting  Files  for  raining 
unpleasant  facts  on  their  emotional  parade. 
Susan  Gleason  accused  Files  of  “ridiculing”  the 
rescue  of  the  fledgling  assassins. 

Apparently  Gleason  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “ridicule,”  which  means  to 
mock  or  make  fun  of  something.  Files,  who  has 
set  out  bluebird  nests  for  45  years  and  seen  the 
bloody  work  of  many  starlings,  was  serious  in 
tone  and  statement.  She  said  that  the  rescue, 
while  well-intentioned,  was  based  on  ignorance 
and  ultimately  harmful  to  our  beleaguered 
native  birds. 

Gleason’s  statement  that,  “there  is  very  little 
residing  in  the  United  States  that  is  “native”  to 
here  is  patently  false.  Files  says  that  English 
sparrows  and  starlings  are  the  only  two  song¬ 
birds  not  protected  by  law  as  they  are  the  only 
ones  not  native  to  this  country. 

Marianne  Morrill  piled  on  next  accusing  Files 
of  a  “put  down”  that  “spoiled  things.”  She  said  it 
was  too  bad  Files  couldn’t  overlook  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  just,  “absorb  some  of  the  great  vibes 
that  came  from  the  storv.”  _ _ 


Morrill  sounds  like  somebody  awakened  from 
a  dream  —  perhaps  one  vibrating  back  to  the  ‘60s 
—  and  angry  at  the  awakener.  She  is  certainly  a 
classic  example  of  those  who  would  rather  feel 
than  think  and  believe  that  the  two  are  mutually 
exclusive. 

I  suspect  that  Gleason,  Morrill,  and  other  kind¬ 
ly  folk  thrilled  by  the  avian  rescue  believe 
they’re  on  the  side  of  the  underdog,  or  in  this 
case,  the  underbird.  This  is  an  inversion  of  the 
truth  as  the  starling  is  the  bully  bird  which  has 
helped  drive  the  bluebird  to  the  brink  of  extinc¬ 
tion  and  greatly  reduced  other  species. 

Since  it  is  impractical  to  round  up  the  starlings 
and  deport  them  with  other  criminal  aliens,  we 
should  cease  succoring  them  and  sucker  punch 
them  every  chance  we  get.  I  favor  a  police  of  trap¬ 
ping  them  and  feeding  them  to  birds  of  prey  in 
rehabilitation  centers.  Waste  not,  want  not,  eh? 

More  importantly,  I  suggest  that  anybody 
interested  in  helping  to  save  the  beautiful  and 
lyric  bluebird  contact  Lillian  Files.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird 
Society  and  vice  president  of  the  Tri-State  I 
Bluebird  Society.  Her  credentials  are  fittingly 
impeccable,  her  manner  warm  and  friendly.  And 
she  is  always  ready  to  send  out  information  on 
how  to  build  starling-proof  nests  and  set  them  up 
to  form  bluebird  trails. 

Her  address  is  Windswept  Acres,  Tyngsboro, 
Mass.,  01897.  I 

Dave  Greer  is  a  retired  newspaperman,! 
school  teacher,  night  club  owner,  and  itiner-l 
ant  tool  sharpener. _  _ I 


Lillian  Files 
Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  Ma.  01879 


August  3, 1996 


Ms.  Files, 


You  use  the  word  "shock"  to  describe  your  reaction  to  the  article  in  the  G.D.T.  regarding  the 
saving  of  the  starling  nest  in  Stage  Fort  Park.  I  responded  to  your  letter  with  disgust.  Like 
Hitler,you  seem  to  be  trying  to  decide  which  species  should  live,  and  which  should  be 
eliminated,  and,  like  Hitler,  will  be  proven  dead  wrong.  I  am,  as  an  avid  bird  lover,  aware  of 
the  origin  of  the  starlings  and  sparrows  in  this  country.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  colossal 
disasters  we  create  when  we  attempt  to  clean  up  one  of  our  mistakes.  Nature  and  time  can 
intervene,  we  humans  cannot.  There  is  no  mess  we  cannot  make  worse  with  our  feeble  attempts 
to  correct  it.  I  like  bluebirds  too.. .what's  not  to  like?  They  are,  however  just  one  of  a  "flock"  of 
beautiful,  fascinating  creatures  who  share  our  world.  Would  you  do  away  with  all  the  raptors 
also?  They  are  the  ultimate  predator,  of  bluebird  and  sparrow  alike.  Where  would  you  draw 
the  line?  You  do  not  go  into  the  definition  of  "trouble-shooting"  when  you  mention  you  are  in 
charge  in  this  area,  but  I  am  sure  it  means  more  self  important  babble,  and  more  trouble  for  the 
birds. 

I  live  in  Rockport,  in  a  wooded  area  where  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  great  variety  of 
birds  and  animals,  I  would  no  more  eliminate  a  group  of  them  than  I  would  burn  down  all  the 
trees  that  attract  them.  They  add  great  joy  to  my  life.  I'm  very  proud  of  the  people  who  spent 
time  and  effort  to  save  those  little  birds,and  who,  just  maybe,  sent  a  message  to  the  young 
people  of  this  area  that  All  living  creatures  deserve  our  care  and  protection.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  send  a  message  of  cruelty  and  bigotry.  In  this  vein,  I  would  ask  you  to  honor  us  with  your 
lofty  presence  no  longer,  find  a  campground  on  the  Other  Cape.  We'll  do  just  fine  without  you. 


Barbara  Fisher 
4  Colona  Rd. 
Rockport,Ma.  01966 


cc.  Gloucester  Daily  Times 


Thoughts  are  the  same  on  the  starlings 


After  reading  “My  View”  by  David  Greer,  I  guess  I 
might  as  well  keep  the  starling  story  going. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  Lillian  Files  credentials  —  I 
am  sure  she  is  an  expert  on  birds.  That  really  was  not 
what  my  letter  was  about. 

At  78, 1  am  not  “vibrating  back  to  the  60s.”  However, 
animals  are  all  important  to  me  and  I  felt  the  story 
made  up  in  a  way  for  what  happened  to  the  baby  owl, 


and  they  too  are  predators. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  likes  starlings,  and  I  go  back 
to  my  original  statement  that  it  was  good  story  about 
people  who  got  together  in  a  rescue  effort.  My 
thoughts  have  not  changed  on  the  subject. 

MARIANNE  MORRILL 
.  .  86  Southern  Ave. 

V //  d /  Essex 


Have  a  responsibility  to  all  creatures 


Our  “Birds  in  the  Basket”  article  came  out  the  very 
day  my  family  and  I  left  for  a  10-day  vacation  to 
Florida.  This  explains  the  lateness  of  this  reply  to  the 
outraged  letters,  “Saving  Starling  Not  the  Thing  to 
Do,”  and  “Sucker  Punch  a  Starling.” 

Last  spring  the  local  Fire  Department  saved  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  baby  birds  at  Stage  Fort  Park.  City  workers,  fin¬ 
ishing  up  the  backboard  of  the  new  basketball  court, 
had  covered  up  the  open  pipe  where  they  had  built 
their  nest.  The  chicks  inside  tweeted  for  food  for  a 
day  and  a  half.  Their  frantic  mother  returned  again 
and  again  with  worms,  but  was  unable  to  get  to  them. 

I  was  moved  by  their  pathetic  hogging  sounds  and 
the  human  dimensions  of  this  stirring  rescue.  So  with 
the  editorial  help  of  a  friend,  I  quickly  dashed  off  the 
story  and  submitted  some  photos  taken  at  the  time. 
The  intent  was  to  celebrate  some  profound  moment,  of 
inter-species  understanding.  Little  did  1  know  it  was 
to  touch  off  a  rousing  controversy  over  the  right  of  a 
| particular  family  of  birds  to  exist. 

During  the  summer,  two  letters  appreciated  the 
I  kindness  of  this  very  public  act  as  a  good  thing,  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  in  a  society  daily  growing  more  desensi¬ 
tized  by  violence.  Two  others  took  a  hard-nosed,  logi¬ 
cal  stance:  these  particular  birds,  identified  as 
European  Starlings,  are  a  real  threat  to  other  more 
deserving  birds.  Therefore,  every  one  of  them  should 
| be  eliminated,  not  saved. 

Alas,  I  can  not  solve  this  dilemma.  Personally,  I 
I  would  save  any  bird  I  saw  in  such  a  predicament,  and 
I  do  not  trust  the  wisdom  of  man  to  make  such  deci¬ 
sions.  Sometimes,  however,  awesome  life  or  death 
judgments  must  be  made  by  mere  mortals,  unworthy 
as  we  are.  In  such  cases,  we  hope  and  pray  that  a 
higher  power  will  direct  our  ways  and  means  for 
| good,  not  evil. 

However,  please  allow  me  to  clear  up  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  Not  being  an  expert  bird  watcher,  but  only 
one  who  respects  all  living  creatures,  feathered  or 
otherwise,  predators  or  prey,  to  me  a  bird  is  a  bird. 
The  “birds  in  the  basket”  were  wrens,  it  turns  out; 
not  even  stallings.  My  wife,  Jane,  and  I  were  among 


the  few  to  get  even  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  mother 
bird  in  flight.  She  was  not  dark,  like  the  starling,  but 
a  mottled  brown,  like  the  wren;  not  larger,  like  the 
starling,  but  4-5  inches  long,  like  the  wren.  She  was  [ 
just  large  enough  to  squeeze  into  the  two- inch  hole  of 
the  metal  pipe  on  the  basketball  backboar  d’s  frame.  It 
would  have  kept  out  a  real  predator,  such  as  the 
European  starling,  outside  and  away  from  its  babies. 

Next  time  I  write  an  article,  I  will  check  every 
detail  more  thoroughly,  especially  given  the  promi¬ 
nence  it  was  given  with  full  pictures  on  the  front  page 
of  “Around  the  Cape.”  I  accepted  the  best  guess  of  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  by  phone,  sight 
unseen,  as  to  it’s  probably  being  a  European  starling 
(a  common  bird  locally)  which  “makes  it’s  nest  in  the 
strangest  of  places.” 

Although  we  may  never  know  for  sure  what  kind  of  | 
bird  the  Gloucester  Fire  Department  has  saved,  one 
bird  reference  book  —  (Where  is  it  when  you  need  it?) 
—  describes  a  likely  choice.  It  would  be  something  in 
the  family  of  wrens,  related  to  thrushes.  For  example, 
the  house  wren,  a  small,  brown’ American  bird,  also 
nests  in  strange  places.  It  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
even  in  tin  cans.  The  hole  in  the  frame  pipe  of  the  bas¬ 
ketball  backboard  would  be  a  natural  choice. 

Thank  you  for  your  full  coverage  of  this  small,  but 
meaningful  drama,  in  nature.  It  was  written  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  backdrop  for  discussion  of  our  relationship  to 
wild  creatures.  I  believe  it  provided  much  material 
for  different  points  of  view.  One  side  seems  to  be  to 
take  it  as  it  is,  a  lesson  to  be  kind  to  animals,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  they  are.  The  other  is  more  theoretical:  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  creatures  we  love  to 
protect  them  from  the  other  creatures  we  do  not  love, 
even  if  it  means  doing  things  that  are  not  loving.  In 
any  case,  my  point  of  view  is  that  we  must  show  more 
understanding  of  our  role  here.  We  must  become  wise 
and  loving  guardians  of  our  own  comer  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 
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JAMES  PECK 

2  Ocean  Ave. 
Magnolia 
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Biodiversity:  Our  Common  Wealth 


Massachusetts  hosts  a  remarkable  diver¬ 
sity  of  life.  From  ocean  shores  to  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  grassy  ponds,  and  lush 
forests,  the  texture  of  our  states  land¬ 
scape  is  woven  from  ecosystems  that  have  evolved  here 
over  millions  of  years. 


One  of  Massachusetts’  most  magnificent 
rare  species,  the  short-eared  owl,  takes  flight 

fhese  problems  may  sound  daunting,  but  there  are 


:oncrete  ways  to  safeguard  our  state’s  rare  plants  and 
inimals.  The  Nature  Conservancy  believes  that  pre 
serving  and  managing  habitats  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  protecting  our  biodiversity.  To  accomplish 
his  goal,  the  Conservancy  often  acquires  and  man¬ 
ages  the  best  examples  of  endangered  habitat — and 
oerhaps,  we  are  best  known  for  this  direct  approach. 


But  protecting  land  “the  old-fashioned  way”  by  buy¬ 
ing  it  is  just  one  of  many  ways  the  Conservancy  pro 
:ects  biodiversity,  and — in  an  era  of  limited  resouro 
md  complex  environmental  issues — the  Conser 
v'ancy  has  developed  a  broad  range  of  flexible  con¬ 
servation  “tools”  (several  of  which  we  have  outlined 


o- 


in  the  accompanying  articles).  These  methods  pro¬ 
duce  results,  and,  to  date,  they  have  helped  save, 
nearly  13,000  acres  of  Massachusetts’  most  important 
natural  habitats.  With  focused  effort,  we  will  continue 
10  bring  our  conservation  tools  to  bear  on  Massachu¬ 
setts’  valuable  habitats,  ensuring  the  long-term 


Protecting  this  array  of  natural  communities  is  imperative 
if  we  are  to  successfully  preserve  the  plants  and  animals 
that  depend  on  them  for  survival.  Losing  rare  habitats  di¬ 
rectly  translates  to  losing 
rare  species,  and  each 
individual  species  loss 
threatens  the  environ¬ 
mental  integrity  of  our 
state  and  our  world. 
According  to  Dr.  E.O. 
Wilson,  perhaps  the  most 
respectecf  authority  on 
biodiversity  issues,  “The 
one  ongoing  process  that 
will  take  millions  of  years 
to  correct  is  the  loss  of 
genetic  and  species  diver¬ 
sity  by  the  destruction  of 
natural  habitats.  This  is  the  folly  our  descendants  are  least 
likely  to  forgive  us.”  Dr.  Wilson  also  contends,  “Biodiver¬ 
sity,  in  the  long  run,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  supports  of 
human  existence.  People  just  don’t  know  it  yet.” 


Other  species  are  in  peril.  With  serious  attention  and  im¬ 
mediate  action,  however,  further  extinctions  might  be 
avoided  through  an  innovative  mix  of  conservation  strate¬ 
gies.  But  first,  before  applying  these  strategies,  conserva¬ 
tionists  must  know  which  species  are  thriving  and  which 
are  facing  serious  threats.  Answering  these  questions  is 
crucial  for  targeting  conservation  efforts  on  the  species 
and  ecosystems  that  are  in  greatest  need. 


What  types  of  biodiversity  are  most  at  risk  in  our  state? 
Although  discovery  and  classification  of  U.S.  flora  and 
fauna  is  an  immense  and  ongoing  task,  we  have  a  clear 
idea  of  which  Massachusetts  species  are  in  the  most  pre¬ 
carious  condition,  and  we  focus  on  taking  the  conserva¬ 
tion  actions  necessary  to  assure  their  survival. 


According  to  the  Natural  Heritage  and  Endangered 
Species  Program  (see  “Taking  Stock  of  our  Natural  Her¬ 
itage,”  page  3)  427  of  Massachusetts’  plants  and  animals 
have  been  designated  as  endangered,  threatened,  or  of 
special  concern  within  the  state.  Species  at  greatest  risk 
include  reptiles  and  amphibians,  animals  that  are  partic¬ 
ularly  affected  by  disturbances  to  both  land  and  water. 


Dr.  Wilson  estimates  that  the  current  extinction  rate  is  100 
to  1 ,000  times  greater  than  at  any  other  point  in  history, 
with  species  going  extinct  much  faster  than  nature  can  pos¬ 
sibly  recover.  And  extinction  is  not  some  far  off  concept  that 
has  yet  to  hit  home.  Massachusetts  has  lost  many  species 
that  it  claimed  as  its  own,  including  the  eastern  elk  (extinct: 
c.  1850),  the  sea  mink  (extinct:  1888),  the  heath  hen  (ex¬ 
tinct:  1932),  and  the  passenger  pigeon  (extinct:  1914), 
which,  at  one  time,  flew  in  great  clouds  over  our  cities,  from 
Boston  and  New  Bedford,  to  Worcester  and  Stockbridge. 


What  causes  these  species  to  be  threatened  in  such  num¬ 
bers?  The  leading  threat  to  our  plants  and  animals  is  habi¬ 
tat  degradation  and  destruction  E  vamples  are  visible  all 
across  our  state,  but  are  m  cadily  apparent  on  the 
Massachusetts  Islands  .andplain  grasslands  have 

been  repeatedly  dr  nto  smaller  and  smaller  seg¬ 
ments,  and  in  for  gions  like  the  Berkshires  and  the 
Connecticut  F  .iey,  where  hills  and  valleys  that  were 
once  conr  w  a  rich  woodland  corridor  now  stand 
as  isolar  ,  ,ments  of  nature.  Additional  threats  to  rare 
spec’  es  in  ur  state  include  pollution  and  industrial  emis- 
si  ms  that  upset  the  balance  of  nature,  and  the  invasion  of 
exotic  species — like  purple  loosestrife,  European  gypsy 
moths,  and  staTUn^ — that  compete  for  food,  water,  and 
habitat  with  our  native  specie^,  / 

continued  on  page  4 
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Mi  uni  Mill  tint  liifutlthl 


I*  Art  Aylesworth  of  Ronan,  MT, 
I  reports  that,  for  the  second  year  in 
I  a  row,  trail  monitors  have  watched 
I  young  elk  rubbing  their  noses  on 
I  nestboxes  containing  young  blue¬ 
birds.  They  then  hold  their  ears 
next  to  the  entrance  hole,  listening 
to  the  soft  chirps  of  the  birds  in¬ 
side! 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church 
(Route  113)  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  pm. 
Show  membership  card  at  each  meeting.  Dues  Single  $5, 

Family  $8.  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE. 

Thursday,  September  5th  Birds  of  Venezuela  by  Brian 
C  Brian  Cassie  of  Foxboro  MA  is  a  teacher,  writer,  and 

nt*.  ralisi  .  *h  special  interests  in  birds  and  butterflies.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  hildren’s  book  Butterfly  Alphabet  Book  published 
in  1995.  iK-non^  other  activities,  he  presently  serves  as  a 
coordinator  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society’s  Butterfly 
Atlas  Project  k  nd  c&  ries  out  a  monarch  butterfly  research 
program  in  Cap  ■»  May,  New  Jersey.  Brian  also  leads  nature  tours 
around  the  world. 

For  further  inf  o.  ma  in  on  programs  and  other  activities 
kindly  contact:  Marcia  Vv  iaon,  President  (508)  649-6760;  Joan 
Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer 
(508)  448-2286;  Erin  Costello,  Publicity  (508)  649-6499. 


Bluebirds  Over  the  White  Cliffs  of  Dover 

-by  Marijke  Jalink-  Wijbrans 

1 995  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  ofWorld  W  ar 
II.  Like  most  of  us,  I  watched  many  commemorations 
on  TV  despite  the  fact  that  I  wasn't  in  Europe  during  the 
war.  The  highlight  for  me  was  the  gathering  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace  in  London  when  Dame  Vera  Lynn 
sang  her  famous  songs  including  Bluebirds  Over  the 
White  Cliffs  of  Dover...  Bluebirds?  Bluebirds!  As 
soon  as  the  program  was  over,  I  looked  in  my  European 
bird  book.  There  are  no  bluebirds  in  Europe  or  Britain. 
So,  what  were  those  blue  birds  over  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover?  I  had  to  find  out  and  called  Ian  Halladay.  An 
interesting  question.  He  didn't  know,  but  did  have  a 
world  bird  book.  No  bluebirds  in  Europe  of  England! 
"Maybe  they  are  swallows"  I  suggested,  "they  do  have 
a  blue  hue,  the  Dutch  call  them  house  swallows  and 
they  look  very  similar  to  our  Tree  Swallow."  Well,  we 
were  going  to  find  out! 

|  That  same  week,  wandering  around  the  Calgary  Zoo 
with  Tercel  the  kestrel  on  my  hand,  I  met  a  delightful 
couple  from  England.  They  were  so  full  of  praise  for 
Canada,  particularly  western  Canada,  that  it  almost 
made  me  blush.  When  they  were  leaving,  I  said  "Wait 
a  moment,  those  blue  birds  over  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover,  what  kind  of  birds  were  they?"  "They  are 
bluebirds"  said  the  gentleman.  "They  are  famous,  you 
see  them  on  many  business  logos,  there's  a  Blue  Bird 
Beer  for  example."  "What  do  they  look  like?"  "Oh, 
they  are  some  kind  of  martin  or  swallow,  but  every¬ 
body  calls  thembluebirds...!"  "Aha!  Backtomybook, 
but  this  time  by  Dutch-English  dictionary;  huiszwaluw 
=  house  martin!  The  bluebirds  over  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover  are  house  martins,  which  over  time  have  adapted 
to  urbanization  by  building  their  nests  on  the  outside 
of  houses  and  buildings.  They  originally  built  their 
nests  in  rocks  and  cliffs. 


Owls  hoot  at  Hale  School 

By  Julie  Hanson  New  England.  Each  student  wap  a 

STOW  -  The  hoots  of  New  England  owls  check  list  to  match  with  the  pic.  .t 

could  be  heard  through  the  halls  of  the  up  on  the  screen. 

Hale  School  Monday,  when  students  got  a  Wilson  explained  how  to  look  for  ov/  s, 
special  visit  from  Bubo,  Strix,  and  Red  and  who  often  hunt  in  woodlands  near  open 
Grey.  Otus,  who  oh  so  carefully  watched  fields.  They  leave  a  trail  of  “white  wash” 
the  audience."  ■  r'  .  '  wherever  they  have  been  sitting  and  have 

The  four  live  owls  fr6m  the  New  England  tracks  that  look  somewhat  like  a  back- 
area  came  to  the  school  through  the  “Eyes  wards  K.  . 

on  Owls”  program,  which  teaches  students  “If  you  live  in  or  near  the  woods,  keep 
about  owls  they  can  find  in  their  own  back-  Fluffy  inside  at  night,”  Wilson  said,  ex¬ 


yards.  Marcia  Wilson,  who  runs  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  husband  Mark,  said,  “We  try 
to  get  the  students  to  be  familiar  with 
what’s  in  their  backyard.” 

“I  think  owls  are  the  coolest  birds,”  Wil¬ 


son  told  the  rapt  audience,  adding  that  the  head,  or  the  brains,  of  their  prey  first 
owls  are  surrounded  by  many  myths.  To  -  often  saving. the  rest  for  another  meal, 
some,  they  are  considered  an  omen  of  *;<  The  highlight  of  the  show  came  when 

death.  :  *  4  Wilson  brought  out  four  live  owls,  each  of 

<  Wilson  explained  the  physique  of  owls  to  -which  had  its  own  reason  why  it  could  not 
the  students.  Unlike  most  birds^heir  eyes  survive  in  the  wild,  y  .  / >  J/ 
are  in  front  of  their  heads,  which  they  can  First  came  the  Eastern  Screech  Owl, 

turn  270  degrees:-'  '  *  .  -  ,  Gray  Otus,  who  was  caught  by  a  dog  when 

“Owls  have  seven  extra  bones  in  their  just  one  month  old  and  lost  a  wing.  Gray 


Aside  from  watching  birds 

through  binoculars,  few  of| 
us  really  get  the  opportunity 
to  observ  e  wildlife  up  close  ^ 
and  personal.  For  naturalist . 

Marcia  Wilson  and  her  hus- 
band,  wildlife  photographer 
Mark  Wilson,  living  and  I 
.  working  with  owls  is  i 
close  as  you  can  get! 

The  local  couple  run, 

“Eyes  on  Owls”  --  an  inter¬ 
active  live  owl  program  that  I 
teaches  people  of  all  ages 
about  these  elusive  birds  of  I 
prey.  Their  comprehensive 
presentation  combines  a 
beautifully  photographed 
slide  show  with  calls  of  the 
most  common  owls.  The 
audience  is  then  treated  to  a  \ 
rare  close-up  look  at  the 
owls  themselves  —  from  an| 

Eastern  Screech  Owl  named 
Otus,  to  Bubo,  a  Great 
Homed  Owl. 

“The  owls  we  have  ini 
our  program  are  perma¬ 
nently  injured.  They  can’t  I 
hunt,  so  they  must  live  ini 
captivity,”  explains  Marcia. 

She  says  that  wing  injuries 
are  common,  usually  occur¬ 
ring  incolliaons^i^_cars 
while  owls  are  hunting  on 

roadsides.  “If  people  find 
injured  owls,  they  may  bring 
them  to  a  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter.  Animal  education  cen¬ 
ters  and  naturalists  can  then 
take  them  for  use  in  special 
programs  like  ours.”  The 
possession  of  any  wild  bird 
is  licensed  by  state  wildlife 
agencies  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Taking  care  of  owls  is  a 
full-time  activity  for  Marcia  Maraaand  Bubo-  a  Great  Homed  Owl,  patiently  wait,  for  this 

,  .  ,  i  ,,  photo  session  to  be  over. 

and  Mark.  There  are  five 


plaining  that  owls  can  eat  cats,  but  more 
often  go  after  mice,  voles,  birds,  snakes 
and  large  insects.  .  ; 

Wilson  joked  that  owls  got  the  nickname 
of  “wise  old  owls”  because  they  always  eat 


neck,”  Wilson  -  said.  Since  owls’cannot 
move  their  eyes  side  to  side,  being  able  to 
move  their  head  around  allows  for  periph¬ 
eral  vision.  '  -  —  - 


Otus  was  only  about  five  inches  high  and 
weighed  about  a  third  of  a  pound. 

.  Next  came  Red  Otus,*  also  a  Screech  Owl 
but  a  little  more  feisty  that  his  friend.  Red 


■ 


V  . 


-•  yj 


m 


Wilson  also  explained  the  owl  pellet,  the  Otus  was  hit  by  a  vehicle,  mangling  one  of 
method  owls  use  to  get  rid  of  unwanted  his  wings  so  that  he  cannot  hunt  or  fly  on 
food  by  spitting  up  bones  and  feathers.  :  his  own.  v  >  -v-rr 

“You  can  look  in  a  pellet  and  determine  *44  As  Wilson  walked  around  the  room  with 
whatjthe  owl  had  for  lunch,”  she  said.  ~0;he  birds,  each  owl  carefully  watched  tile 
The  presentation  included  a  slide  show  students,  locking  eyes  on  those  that  moved 
|  which  highlighted  the  12  owls  native  t(j>  inore  than  others  or  those  who  asked  a 

question  of  Rising.  ■  -  :  •  • 

Next  came  Strix,  a  Barred  Owl  who  got 
its  name  from  the  bars  of  color  on  its  coat. 
Strix  was  also  hit  by  a  vehicle  and  is  closer 
to,  a  foot  high  -  weighing  in  at  about  two 
pounds.  r  ’ '  '  '  . 

Wilson  explained  that  even  though  the 
birds  are  good-sized,  they  weigh  so  little 
because  of  the  lightness  of  their  feathers 
and  the  fact  that  their  bones  are  hollow. 

Tfre  last,  and  largest  of  the  birds,  was 
Bubo,  the  Great  Homed  Owl.  This  bird 
was  about  a  foot  high  but  again  only 
weighed  about  three  pounds.^  Wilson  said 
Bubo  had  been  around  people  its  entire  life 
and  would  not  know  what  to  do  if  let  loose 

I'ri  r£?e  u>oods  * 


owls  in  their  care,  each  with 
I  its  own  habitat  requirements 
land  needs.  But,  they  both 
agree  that  all  of  the  hard 
work  brings  its  rewards  in 
teaching  others  about  the 
natural  world. 


Her  passion  for  owls  is 
second  nature  for  Marcia, 
who  trained  with  the  birds 
while  growing  up.  “This  was 
also  my  parent’s  work,”  she 
says,  “and  it’s  gratifying  to 


be  able  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.” 
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!  The  author  at  the  wheel  of  his  Blackburn  sloop.  Cruising  Club,  in  1977. 

An  infantry  scout  in  Italy  and  France  during  World  War  II,  newspaperman 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  College,  and  freelance  writer  since  1958,  Joe 
Garland  has  written  widely  on  subjects  ranging  from  politics,  civil  liberties 
and  economics  to  medicine  and  science,  labor  relations,  and  social,  political 
and  maritime  history,  including  some  350  columns  in  the  Gloucester  Daily 
Times  and  ten  books  on  various  aspects  of  the  leading  fishing  port  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  era  of  sail. 

Lone  Voyager,  his  biography  of  Howard  Blackburn  published  by  Little, 
Brown  in  1963,  has  been  expanded  with  additional  material  and  photographs 
in  this  paperback  edition  which  first  appeared  in  1978. 

A  longtime  sailor  with  family  roots  in  colonial  Gloucester,  the  author  lives 
with  his  wife  Helen  on  the  Eastern  Point  shore  of  its  outer  harbor. 


Roger  Tory  Peterson:  1908-1996 


ills  captured  birds  fly  for  all  of  us 

4.  .  A'j4,  'A 


by  M.  R.  Montgomery 

GLOBE  STAFF 


j  King  Penguin,  as  American  birders  nick¬ 
ed  him,  is  gone.  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  the 
an  who  made  birdwatching,  and  by  extension, 
-  ...  wildlife  appreciation,  a  na- 

Mpprecianon  tional  hobby,  died  in  his 
-  Connecticut  home  S 
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.  v  ^  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  shown  indulging  in  his  love  of  birds,  died  at  age  87 
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o  savor  the  beauty 
that  life  can  impart, 
Don’t  wait  till  tomorrow 
to  let  yourself  start... 
Take  time  to  do  it 
today!” 


AMANDA  BRADLEY 


J 

^\\\  the  special  happiness 
a  lovely  birthday  brings, 
Moments  filled  with  beauty 
and  with  all  your  favorite  things, 
All  the  joy  a  year  can  hold 
and  every  dream  come  true-- 
These  are  birthday  wishes 
made  especially  for  you. 

P{appp  l^irthcjauj. 


Did  You  Know?  About  thirty  years  ago, 
bluebirds  were  disappearing  from  North 
America  because  they  could  not  find  good 
nesting  places.  Bluebirds  are  called  cavity 
nesters  because  they  usually  nest  inside  holes  in 
trees.  But  there  were  not  enough  of  these  holes, 
and  other  birds  were  taking  the  good  cavities. 

Then  people  began  to  help  bluebirds  by 
setting  up  nesting  boxes  for  them.  Now 
throughout  North  America,  bluebirds  forage  in 
fields  and  trees  for  insects  to  feed  to  their 
chicks. 


Try  This:  Imagine  you  are  doing  the  job  of  a 
bluebird  parent.  A  bluebird  with  four  or  five 
[nestlings  would  have  to  find  about  ten 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  caterpillars,  beetles,  or 
[Other  insects  every  hour.  How  quicidy  can  you 
find  five  to  ten  insects?  How  might  you  find 
more  of  them  faster  if  vou  were  able  to  flv? 


These  are  eastern 
bluebirds.  As  with 
most  birds,  the 
female  is  less 
colorful  than  the 
male. 


Bluebirds 


NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY  AWARD  WINNERS 


1982  1983 

Jess  &  Elva  Brinkerhoff  -  WA  Ralph  K.  Bell  -  PA 

Jack  R.  Finch  -  SC  Junius  Birchard  -  NJ 

William  L.  Highhouse  -  PA  Reuel  Broyles  -  MO 

Raleigh  R.  Stotz  -  MI  William  G.  Duncan  -  KY 

Camp  Fire,  Inc.  The  Blue  Bird  Body  Co. 

Bovater  Carolina  Company 
The  Philadelphia  Electric  Power  Co. 

Colorado  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 


1984 

Reber  Layton  -  MS 

Edwin  McKnight  -  DC 

David  Pitts,  PHD  -  TN 

Edward  Robinson  -  Manitoba,  Can 

Richard  M.  Tuttle  -  OH 

Jackson  Audubon  Society  -  MS 

Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife 


1985 

Art  Aylesworth  -  MT 
Charlie  &  Winnie  Ellis 
Alberta,  Canada 
C.  Stuart  &  Mary  Houston 
Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Richard  Rounds  -  Manitoba 
Laurance  Sawyer  -  GA 
Ralph  M.J.  Shook  -  IL 
Midwest  Bluebird  Recovery 
Commi ttee ,  MN 


1986 


1987 


Jim  Boozer  -  NC 
Ira  M.  Campbell  -  VA 
Mead  e  F 1 i nn  -  VA 
Keith  Kridler  -  TX 
Harry  Krueger  -  TX 
Arkansas  Fish  &  Game  Commission 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation 

1988 

Andre  &  France  Dion  -  Quebec 

Alberth  Goga  -  PA 

John  &  Mary  Grivitch  -  TX 

Emil  Klanchar  -  PA 

Beresford  Proctor  -  NY 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Inc. 


1990 

Hazel  Bird  -  Ontario,  Canada 
Ray  Briggs  -  NY 
John  Findley  III  -  AL 
Tommy  Outerbridge  -  Bermuda 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Environmental 
Resources,  Bureau  of  State  Parks 


Elsie  Eltzroth  -  OR 
Dr.  Harry  Power  III  -  NJ 
Barbara  R ob i n s on -Ma n i t oba 
Robert  M.  Schutsky  -  PA 
Maryland  Ornithological 
Society ,  Inc . 


11989 

Lillian  Lund  Files  -  MA 
Deni  Hershberger 
Mark  Ra  abe  -  VA 
Jim  &  Mildred  Spear  - 
Mani toba  ,  Canada 
Upstate  New  York  Bluebird 
Soci ety 

199  1 

Patricia  Gowaty  -  SC 
Gerald  Hartley  -  AL 
Charlotte  Jernigan  -  OK 
L.  A.  Smith  -  Ontario 


I 


MT 


1992 


Theodore  Gutzke 
Joe  Huber  -  OH 
Jennifer  Jones  - 
A 1  Perry  -  ID 
Dick  Peterson  - 
John  Rogers  -  NY 


IA 


MN 


1994 

Willard  A.  Cash  -  NC 
Sadie  Dorber  -  NY 
Dean  E.  Sheldon,  Jr.  -  OH 
Dick  Walker  -  IN 


1996 

Dr.  William  Carter  -  OK 
Campbell  G.  Chambliss  -  VA 
Richard  &  Marlys  Hjort  -  MN 
Myrna  Pearman  -  Alberta,  Canada 


1993 

Robert  P.  Bodine  -  PA 
George  A.  Hurst  -  MS 
William  F.  Read  -  Ontario 
Frances  Sawyer  -  GA 
Doreen  H.  Scriven  -  MN 
Don  Stiles  -  Alberta 
Mark  D.  Wallace  -  MD 
Oklahoma  Dept,  of 

Conservation,  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program 

1995 

Tom  Hodgson  -  MI 
Ron  Kingston  -  VA 
Kevin  McCurdy  -  OK 
Dahlem  Environmental 
Center  -  MI 


The  North  American  Bluebird  Society  annually  makes  awards  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  bluebird  conservation.  If  you  wish  to 
nominate  an  individual,  a  group,  or  someone  involved  in  research  for 
an  award,  please  provide  the  following  information. 


1997  Awards 

for  Bluebird  Conservation 


INDIVIDUAL 

1.  Name,  address,  county,  state,  telephone  number 

2.  Affiliation(s)  with  bluebird  group(s)  or  other  bird  or  conservation 
societies  with  bluebird  programs.  Describe  the  individual’s  involve¬ 
ment  and  activities. 

3.  Number  of  years  active  with  bluebird/cavity  nester  conservation 
(minimum  of  seven  years  necessary) 

4.  If  nominee  has  a  trail,  describe  its  location,  when  established, 
number  of  boxes,  production,  record-keeping  techniques,  etc. 

5.  Describe  any  ways  in  which  nominee  has  publicized  or  aided  blue¬ 
bird/cavity  nester  conservation.  Examples  might  include  (but  are  not 
limited  to)  speaking  before  groups;  working  with  young  people;  ob¬ 
taining  publicity  in  newspapers,  radio,  or  television;  working  at  nature 
centers,  workshops,  or  fairs;  inventing  or  improving  trap  or  box  de¬ 
signs;  designing  and  producing  publications;  plantings,  etc. 

6.  Anything  else  you  feel  is  relevant  to  understanding  the  outstand¬ 
ing  commitment  to  bluebird/cavity  nester  conservation  of  the  nominee. 


GROUP 


1.  Complete  name,  address,  location,  current  president  or  other  offi¬ 
cer  or  contact  (for  governmental  agency) 

2.  Specific  information  about  the  bluebird  program:  printed  informa¬ 
tion  (enclose  samples),  workshops,  number  of  boxes,  increase  in 
bluebird  production,  methods  of  recruiting  monitors,  successful 
fledgings,  etc.  (Program  must  have  been  in  place  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years.) 

RESEARCH 


1.  Name,  address,  telephone  number,  academic  affiliation 

2.  Briefly  summarize  research  completed  (and  in  progress)  involving 
bluebirds/cavity  nesters 

3.  Bibliographic  citations  of  articles  published  about  bluebirds  or 
other  North  American  cavity  nesters  (copies  of  articles  or  abstracts 
are  desirable) 


fhe  bluebird’s  best  Mend 


Bill  lends  a  hand 
as  once-threatened 
species  rebounds 

By  MARK  McNEIL 
The  Spectator 

Some  people  call  Bill  Read  the  Blue¬ 
bird  Man  —  and  with  good  reason. 
Over  the  past  decade,  he  has  watched 
more  than  2,500  bluebird  fledglings  in 
nesting  boxes  he  has  managed  in  the 
area. 

He  is  the  founder  of  the  Ontario 
Eastern  Bluebird  Society.  The  organi¬ 
zation  has  more  than  130  members, 
and  he  keeps  records  of  bluebird  fledg¬ 
lings  across  the  province. 

This  weekend  will  be  the  49-year-old 
Kitchener  teacher’s  crowning  moment 
as  a  bluebirder  when  he  hosts  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens. 

More  than  170  people  from  across 
Canada  and  30  American  states  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend. 

The  conference  will  be  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  share  bluebird  stories,  discuss  the 
latest  information  about  nest-box  pro¬ 
grams,  pesticides,  parasites  and  preda¬ 
tors. 

But  the  thing  everyone  will  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  the  remarkable  recovery 
of  the  eastern  bluebird  as  a  species  in 
North  America.  The  bird  that  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  its  deep-blue  back  and  brick-red 
underside  is  no  longer  classified  as 
vulnerable. 


Bluebird:  topic  of  conversation 

North  American  Bluebird  Society  photo 


The  Committee 
on  the  Status  of 
Endangered 
Wildlife  in  Canada 
this  year  “delisted” 
the  eastern  blue¬ 
bird. 

A  vulnerable 
species,  according 
to  the  committee  of 
Canadian  wildlife 
officials  from  vari-  Rea^ 
ous  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  a  “species  particularly  at 
risk  because  of  low  or  declining  num¬ 
bers.” 

t  is  the  efforts  of  these  people  who 
\  be  at  the  conference  that  have  led 
to  the  eastern  bluebird  being  delisted,” 
says  Mr.  Read. 


Eastern  bluebirds  used  to  be  abun¬ 
dant  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  but 
through  the  ’70s  their  numbers  severe¬ 
ly  declined. 

It  is  thought  the  numbers  fell  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  suitable  habitat. 

There  are  not  as  many  cavities  in 
dead  trees  and  fence  posts  for  them  to 
make  their  nests. 

In  a  more  urbanized  continent,  dead 
trees  tend  to  get  chopped  down,  and 
wooden  fence  posts  tend  not  to  be  used 
any  more. 

In  addition,  non-indigenous  house 
sparrows  and  starlings  compete  for  the 
same  habitat. 

George  Coker  of  Winona,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  bluebirder,  remembers  that 
bluebirds  were  a  frequent  sight  in  rur¬ 
al  areas  during  the  1930s. 

An  early  spring  migrant,  the  blue¬ 
bird  was  a  harbinger  of  the  end  of 
winter. 

But  as  the  decades  went  by,  “We  saw 
fewer  and  fewer  of  them  and  some 
years  we  didn’t  see  any,”  said  Mr.  Cok¬ 
er. 

In  the  late  ’70s,  bluebird  enthusiasts 
from  across  the  continent  organized 
their  efforts  and  formed  the  society. 
From  there,  people  were  encouraged  to 
build  nest-box  trails  to  try  to  jumpstart 
a  larger  population  of  the  birds. 

The  organization  now  has  5,000 
members,  and  is  using  the  Internet  to 
spread  its  message.  The  society’s  home 
page  can  be  found  at 
http://look.net/nabluebird. 

Mark  McNeil  can  be  reached  by  e-mail 
at  mmcneil@southam.ca 


BLUEBIRD 


EXr  RESS 


Lilian  Files,  Tyngc'  oro.  Massachusetts, 
received  informatior  p  a  iriend  that  the 1 
idea  of  using  blue  j  ocr  j  as  yardage 
markers  on  golf  <  still  spreading. 

The  individu?'  .tes  i  conclusion,  the 
1996  survey  he  -ebird  boxes  wus  u 
very  enjoyr  /■"  y.  My  seven  year  old 
son  also  eo  checking  the  boxes  and 
had  his  own  monitor  sheet.  We  look 
forward  to  doing  it  again  in  1997.  I  have 
introduced  the  use  of  the  boxes  as 
yardage  markers  for  the  golfers  as  this  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  build  some 
more  boxes  for  the  1997  season.  Bluebird 
boxes  will  thus  become  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  course." 


Bluebird  Tales 


Mary  D.  Janetatos 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church 
(Route  113)  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  pm. 
Show  membership  card  at  each  meeting.  Dues  Single  $5, 
Family  $8,  Guests  $2  donation,  Students  FREE. 

Thursday,  Oct.  3rd.  MARINE  LIFE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  by 
Andrew  Martinez  For  more  than  25  years,  Andrew  Martinez 
has  been  diving  in  New  England  waters.  Photographing  this  rich 
area  has  been  his  passion  for  over  20  years.  His  work  has  been 
published  in  most  nature,  travel,  and  dive  magazines  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  many  other  countries.  Andrew  has  had  photo 
assignments  for  National  Geographic  Society  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Bonaire,  and  Cape  Cod.  He  has  led  Marine  Biology  or  travel 
groups  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  and  the  Bay 
Islands  of  Honduras.  His  photos  are  currently  being  used  in 
books  or  displays  in  most  of  the  country’s  aquaria.  He  has 
recently  published  the  guide  book,  Marine  Life  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

For  further  information  on  programs  and  other  activities 
kindly  contact:  Marcia  Wilson,  President  (508)  649-6760-  Joan 
Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer 
(508)  448-2286;  Erin  Costello,  Publicity  (508)  649-6499. 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church 
(Route  113)  on  the  First  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  pm, 
upstairs  in  Fellowship  Hall.  Show  membership  card  at  each 
meeting.  Dues  Single  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2  donation, 
Students  FREE. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year.  Thursday,  November  7th 
Right  Place  Right  Time  by  Karl  Schanz  Karl  Schanz  of 
Tewksbury  is  a  well  known  favorite  club  member.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Mass.  Camera  Naturalists  Club  and  Master 
member  of  the  New  England  Camera  Club.  He  has  won  many 
top  awards  in  photography  including  the  APSA  award  in  1994, 
and  has  exceptional  talent  in  teaching  and  lecturing.  This  show 
will  present  the  wildlife  and  birds  of  Arizona  including 
Hummingbirds,  tropical  birds  of  Florida,  and  the  spectacular  but 
not  too  well  known,  Slot  Canyon  in  Arizona.  His  audiovisual  slide 
presentations  are  always  superb. 

For  further  information  on  programs  and  other  activities 
kindly  contact:  Marcia  Wilson,  President  (508)  649-6760;  Joan 
Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544;  Joan  Duprey,  Treasurer 
(508)  448-2286;  Erin  Costello,  Publicity  (508)  649-6499. 
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Mary  D.  Janetatos 
Executive  Director,  NABS 
2  Countryside  Court 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20904T 
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a  little  bit  about  “Min  Mor“  -  translated  my  mother.  Edith  Linnea  was 
named  after  the  Swedish  National  Elower  named  after  the  world-famous  botanisl 
Carl  Yon'  linne.  It*s  a  very  fragrant  pink  flower  similar  to  our  Lily  of  the 

Valley.  *  #  ’ 

She  was  born  on  December- H,  1901  in  Stora  H  ult,  Skane  in  the  southern 

part  of  Sweden  on  a  30  acre  farm  located  by  the  ocean  in  an  old  thatcjred- 

roof  farmhouse.  'She  was  the  oldest  of  eight  chi  ldren  all  of  whom  stayed 

in  Sweden  except  for  one  brother  Albert  who  has  been  living  with  her  the 

past  five  years. 

When  a  child  she  attended  the  same  school  as  her  husband.  He  was  from 
a  neighboring  fishing  village.  They  became  childhood  sweethearts  attending 
Saturday  night  Swedish* dances .  After  they  left  school  they  became  separated 
as  her  husband  left  to  work  in  the  Northern  part  of  Sweden  1  Later  Edith 
left  for  New  York  City  in  1919*  She  worked  for  two  well-off  families  and 
the  opportunity  to  travel  with  them  to  their  summer  villas  in  Stockbridge, 

Lenox  and  Cape  Cod. 

In  the  meantime  in  1921  her  husband  came  to  Gloucester,  Mass.  He 
found  out  through  some  relatives  that  his  former  sweetheart  was  living  in 
Stockbridge.  He  got  in  touch  with  her  and  after  a  few  trips  in  his  Model 
T  Bord  to  Stockbridge  courting  her  again,  they  iinally  got  married  in 
1924  in  Belmont,  Mass. 

After  she  had  been  back  to  visit  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Sweden  three  times,  I  asked  her  if  she  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  moving 
back  to  her  homeland.  "No"  she '"said.  "i've  had  a  good  life  here”.  Natur¬ 
ally  she  never  forgot  her  roots  and  Swedish  traditions. 

In  1942  she  was  so  proud  to  become  a  U»S  •• Citizen .  As  I  was  taking  up 
U.s.  History  at  the  time,  I  remember  coaching  her  for  the  test.  She 
learned  English  by  attending  many  movies  and  then  reading  a  lot.  She 
always  amazedy^with  her  knowledge  of  this  country.  She  was  the  one  that 
actually  introduced  me  to  Thoreau  by  telling  me  about  the  man  at  Walden. 

She  had  a  very  quiet  serene  personality  never  complaining  about  any¬ 
thing.  My  father  often  used  to  tell  me  "he  was  so  lucky  to  have  a  wife  like 

•  her . 

.V  • 

My  mother  was  not  only  a  wonderful  mother  to  me  but  also  a  good  friend. 
Ifm  going  to  miss  her  terribly. 


Eulogy  by  Lil  Piles 
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Embrace  the  spirit  of  the  season! 
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Great  Gray  owl 


(strii  nebulosa) 

A  Great  Gray  owl  spreads  its  five-foot  wings  to  fly  after  pouncing  on  a  mouse 
in  the  snow.  Acute  hearing  allows  these  pray  phantoms  to  detect  rodents  in  runways  and  nests 
beneath  the  snow.  In  the  East ,  Great  Gray  Owls  are  rarely  seen  south  of  Canada, 
though  in  flight  years  numbers  of  them  may  irrupt  southward.  This  owl  was  photographed  in 

March  1996  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 


Photo  ©  Mark  Wilson 
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P.O.  Box  220,  Dunstable,  Massachusetts  01827-0220  USA 
TEL (508)  649-6760  ❖  FAX  (508)  649-7377 
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By  John  Leo 


Roger  Tory  Peterson,  who  died  last  week  a  month 
short  of  his  88th  birthday,  is  a  hard  man  to  write 
about.  No  anecdotes.  No  snappy  exchanges  of 
one-liners  with  other  celebrities.  No  easily  described 
achievement  that  nonbirders  can  quickly  grasp,  apart 
from  the  commercial  one  of  selling  18  million  copies  of 
his  various  nature  guides. 

Compare  him  with  John  James  Audubon,  the  original 
famous  birder.  Audubon  was  a  blustering  romantic  and  a 
dedicated  self-promoter,  clearly  a  writer’s  delight.  His 
paintings  were  vivid  and  emotional.  He  was  larger  than 
life.  If  alive  today,  he  would  surely  move  about  with  two  or 
three  reporters  from  “Hard  Copy”  and  People  at  his  side. 

Yet  a  case  can  be  made  that  the 
shy  and  reserved  Peterson  was  the 
more  important  figure.  Audubon  ,  '  j 

drove  into  the  national  psyche  his 

love  for  the  natural  world.  Peter-  n 

son,  almost  inadvertently,  shaped  J 

a  mass  movement  to  defend  it.  In  ! r w 
the  words  of  one  naturalist,  he  fffl 
was  “the  right  man  in  the  right  J  life 

place  at  the  right  time.”  ff  h  8  M 

The  publication  of  Peterson’s 
first  Field  Guide  to  the  j 

Birds  in  1934  is  still  the  |  t-  . 

single  most  revolution-  1  lcstejs  1  'h  si 

ary  development  in  |  'UiyAc  | 

birding.  It  changed  ev-  I 

ing,  removing  it  from  the  a  » 

hands  of  a  largely  aca-  h  tf  > 

demic  and  museum-ori-  I  Leo  (left)  and  Peterson.  1 

ented  elite.  By  simplifying  w  n  They  shared  a  passion;  Leo 

birding  and  converting  it  o  «?eTb-3'^r  •  •  faithfully  uses  Peterson  guides 

into  a  hobby  for  millions  '  ’’ 

of  ordinary  Americans,  the  book  helped  create  the  mass 
base  for  the  environmental  movement  that  burst  forth  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Peterson  became  an  important  force  for  worldwide 
conservation,  but  he  was  never  an  activist.  The  nearest  he 
came  to  environmental  organizing  was  rerouting  a  mili¬ 
tary  parade  around  a  horned  lark  nest  during  his  Army 
days.  He  even  managed  to  remain  serene  about  hunters 
blasting  away  at  his  birds,  pointing  out  gently  that  “duck 
hunters  are  birders,  too.” 

A  tripled  threat.  But  thanks  to  Peterson,  “the  environ¬ 
ment”  is  no  longer  just  a  worthy  abstraction.  To  hordes  of 
birders,  clambering  through  the  woods,  guide  in  hand,  it 
quickly  became  a  matter  of  this  specific  bird  that  I  love 
endangered  by  this  filled-in  wetland  here  or  that  ghastly 
development  over  there.  In  Peter  Matthiessen’s  phrase,  a 
constituency  arose  to  defend  wildlife  “pinned  in  or  chiv¬ 
ed  out  of  its  last  redoubts  by  the  convulsions  of  blind 
,  ogress.”  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  Peterson  doubled  the  size 
of  t.  e  conservation  movement?  “No,”  says  the  naturalist 
Nobk  Proctor.  “Tripled  is  more  like  it.” 


When  Peterson  was 


a  lot  of  bird-watching  was 
still  done  along  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Birding  was  essential¬ 
ly  the  same  sport  as  hunting:  First  you  shot  the  bird,  then 
you  picked  it  up  and  tried  to  identify  it’.  Accustomed  to 
examining  the  bird  in  hand,  experts  of  .the  shotgun  era 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  ordinary  birders  could  tell 
certain  species  apart  in  the  field.  Before  Peterson,  one 
expert  said  flatly  that  female  common  mergansers  and 
female  red-breasted  mergansers  could  not  be  told  apart 
by  sight  in  the  wild.  Now  even  beginning  birders  can  do  it. 

Many  field  guides  had  appeared  before  Peterson’s,  some 
even  with  a  bit  of  rudimentary  color.  But  they  typically 
were  long-winded,  written  in  fussy  academic  prose  and 
frustrating  to  use.  Peterson  cut  through  all  that.  His  guides 
take  the  vantage  point  of  the  birder  who  may  have  only 
a  few  seconds,  often  in  poor  light,  to 
j  »•[('■  jj  .  |  identify  a  bird.  So  the 

1  ;  j  new  “Peterson  system” 


if  pression  and  “the  boiling 

down  of  things.”  Arrow- 
■  like  lines  jabbed  toward  his 

1  illustrations,  prodding  the 
I  j  reader  to  notice  each  bird’s 
f  telltale  marks. 

Like  his  visual  shorthand, 
Peterson’s  ruthlessly  self- 
edited  prose  eliminated  ev¬ 
erything  nonessential.  Scaups 
vsere  the  ducks  “black  on  both 
ends  and  white  in  the  middle.” 
Bight  words  told  the  story  of 
the  screech  owl:  “the  only  small 
eastern  owl  with  ear  tufts.” 
Compression  served  a  high  pur¬ 
pose:  It  kept  the  guide  small  enough 
to  fit  into  a  birder’s  pocket. 

Today  it’s  hard  to  imagine  how  brilliantly  original  Pe¬ 
terson’s  first  guide  was.  The  young,  self-taught  Peterson 
had  to  function  like  a  one-man  consortium  — painting 
each  bird,  writing,  editing  and  performing  amazing  feats 
of  perception  of  both  eye  anti  ear.  He  was  a  ferocious 
worker  and  a  perfectionist,  overseeing  the  broad  series  of 
Peterson  Held  guides  and  working  hard  on  yet  another 
revision  of  the  Eastern  bird  guide  when  he  died.  At  87,  he 
was  still  doing  the  text  and  all-new  illustrations  himself. 
By  contrast,  the  impressive  National  Geographic  guide  of 
the  1980s  was  the  work  of  16  artists  and  30  writers. 

He  was  a  lonely  outsider  with  a  near  obsessive  passion  for 
birds  that  may  have  saved  him  from  life  as  a  classic  misfit. 
“Reluctant  at  first  to  accept  the  straitjacket  of  a  world  1  did 
not  comprehend,”  he  once  wrote,  “1  finally,  with  the  help  of 
my  hobby,  made  some  sort  of  peace  with  society.” 

A  very  productive  peace.  In  70  years  of  painting  and 
writing,  his  contribution  was  enormous.  As  a  friend  said, 
“When  Roger  got  out  of  a  car,  anywhere  in  the  world,  all  the 
heads  turned.  It  was  like  Audubon  or  Darwin  was  getting 
out.”  Congratulations!  Roger.  It  was  a  great  life.  ■ 
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